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E have already had occasion to speak of 
Mr. Putnam in ‘The Library,’ and the 
signal triumph for the cause of professional 
librarianship in the United States, which 
will long be associated with his name, is 






we need offer no further reason why the first portrait of 
any American which we present to them should be that of 
the new Librarian of Congress. The son of Mr. G. P. 
Putnam, the founder of the well-known American firm of 
publishers, Herbert Putnam was born in New York in 
1861. From a notice of his career in the American ‘ Library 
Journal’ for February, 1895, we learn that he matri- 
culated at Harvard University in 1879, took his degree in 
1883, studied for a year at the Columbia Law School, and 
in the autumn of 1884 went to Minneapolis, where he 
became a member of the Minnesota bar, and librarian of 
the Minneapolis Atheneum. This is described as an old 
‘stock corporation library,’ i.¢., as we understand it, a 
library founded by subscriptions of fixed amounts, which 
placed the subscribers in the position of shareholders, 
though whether profit-sharing or not is not stated. The 
funds of the corporation, we are told, yielded as much 
as {2,000 a year for the purchase of books, but with a 
‘very meagre income’ for current expenses. ‘Mr, Putnam 
organized the Minneapolis Public Library, as a free 
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circulating library, with branches and delivery stations, 
under the control of and supported by the city authorities, 
By the issue of bonds and private subscription and the in- 
come from current taxes, the library board bought a site and 
erected a building costing nearly £80,000, which ranks as 
one of the best equipped of American library buildings, 
The old Atheneum was merged in the new library, and 
the aggregate income of the joint libraries has been from 
£10,000 to £15,000 per annum. During the construction 
of the building Mr. Putnam was engaged in purchasing 
books, going abroad for that purpose; and at the end of 
the seven years of his administration he had added about 
50,000 volumes to the 12,000 originally possessed by the 
Atheneum, while the library had grown to be the fifth in 
the United States in point of circulation.’ 

After this exciting period of reconstruction the ordinary 
work of administering a library which he had already 
reduced to apple-pie order may have seemed a little tame, 
and perhaps for this reason Mr. Putnam resigned his 
Minneapolis appointment in December, 1891, and resumed 
practice as a barrister at Boston. But the man who had per- 
formed so great a feat was not lightly to be allowed to slip 
out of the ranks, and in February, 1895, he was unanimously 
chosen as librarian of the Boston Public Library, one of the 
chief prizes which librarianship in the United States has to 
offer, and pecuniarily, we understand, more valuable than 
his present post at the time of his appointment. _ It was as 
jibrarian of the Boston Public Library, and also as a 
delegate appointed by the United States Government, 
that Mr. Putnam attended the International Library Con- 
gress of 1897, where he read a paper of singular interest 
on Local Library Associations in the United States, and 
took part in the discussions on Children’s Reading, Open 
Access, and other subjects. 

Boston naturally stood in no need of such heroic services 
as had been rendered to Minneapolis, but as the head of 
its Public Library Mr. Putnam fully sustained his repu- 
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tation, and when by the death of Mr. John Russell Young 
the Librarianship of Congress fell vacant in January, 1899, 
it appears to have been generally felt that he was the right 
man for the post. President McKinley himself was not 
blind to the importance of securing such a head for what 
is in fact, though not in name, the national library of the 
United States ; but when a hitch occurred in some pre- 
liminary negotiations he fell back on an appointment which, 
despite the scholarly tastes and high reputation of his 
nominee, was avowedly political. Fortunately the Pre- 
sident of the American Library Association was alive to 
the disastrous results which might be expected from the 
conferment of the chief librarianship of the United States 
on a politician with no pretensions to the practical ex- 
perience necessary to guarantee his fitness to fill such a 
post with success. If the appointment had passed un- 
challenged, political nominations to librarianships, already 
not unknown in America, would have become far more 
common, and a serious blow would have been struck at 
the interests not only of librarians, but of the users of 
libraries throughout the country. Fortunately the danger 
was averted; the Senate refused to ratify the President's 

nomination, and Mr. McKinley, returning to his original 

course, resumed negotiations with Mr. Putnam, which 

speedily led to his acceptance of office. 

How urgent was the need for the appointment of the 
best possible director of the Library of Congress the 
following paragraphs from Mr. Putnam’s first report, 
issued towards the close of last year, will make abundantly 
clear : 

‘The present classification of the library is but a slight 
expansion of that adapted by Thomas Jefferson in 1815 
or his library of 6,700 volumes. It is meagre, rigid, and 
inelastic, and unsuited to a library of a million volumes, 
The entire library must be reclassified. 

“An indispensable record in a library is a list of the 
books composing each class, as they stand on the shelves, 
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and identifying them by their accession numbers. This 
is called the “shelf list.” It is the basis of every in- 
ventory. There is no shelf list of the 850,000 books and 
250,000 pamphlets in the Library of Congress. One 
must be written. 

‘The minimum catalogue for a library of this size is a 
card catalogue which will tell: 1, what books the library 
has by a given author; 2, what books the library has 
upon a given subject. 

‘There should at least be one copy of such a catalogue 
for the use of the public as well as the one (in the catalogue 
room) for official use; and in the case of the Library of 
Congress there should be a third for the use of Congress 
at the Capitol. 

‘ The only general catalogue which the library now pos- 
sesses is a single copy of one by authors. It is kept be- 
hind the counter, and is for official use only. It is for the 
most part in manuscript, and on cards of a size that can- 
not be continued. 

‘ The library has no general subject catalogue whatever, 
and no general catalogue whatever accessible to the public 
or which may be placed at the Capitol.’ 

It is obvious from these extracts that Mr. Putnam has 
several years of hard work before him. Probably that is 
the greatest attraction which the post held out to him. 
‘ The Library ’ wishes him abundant life and energy to do 
all that needs to be done, and to bring the Library of 
Congress well to the front in the honourable competition 
between the great libraries of all the countries of the 
world. 
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THE ‘POOLING’ OF PRIVATE 
LIBRARIES. 


Roe sx’ 1895 in an article entitled ‘The Gentle 
Art of Book-Lending,’ contributed to the 
fy ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ I proposed that, in 
distriéts out of reach of public libraries, a 
common catalogue of private collections of 
books should be compiled, and a system 
elaborated by which they should be rendered available for 
the use of neighbours without the inconvenience and risk of 
casual and unmethodical lending and borrowing, and without 
the disadvantage of the dispersal of our own cherished posses- 
sions. It was not proposed to cater for the novel-reader, nor 
to attempt to rival Mudie or Smith, but (/ongo intervaillo) 
to do for the country what Carlyle did for London, when, 
spurred by the difficulty he had found in gathering material 
for his ‘ French Revolution,’ he set to work to form a 
public collection, which, under the name of ‘ The London 
Library,’ has conferred a lasting benefit upon the student 
and writer. 

The suggestion met with encouragement here and with 
‘Heaven forefend’ there. The hostile criticism may easily 
be imagined. On the other hand I should indeed be un- 
grateful if I did not acknowledge the generous recognition 
of the practicability of the project shown by such ample 
notices as those in the ‘ Publishers’ Circular’ and the 
‘Review of Reviews,’ which helped to give the scheme a 
chance of justifying itself. It is worthy of mention too 
that a well-known Italian magazine, ‘ Minerva,’ published 
at Rome, gave a long and interesting account of the 
project under the title, ‘ Proposta di un nuovo metodo per 
prestare i libri.’ 

I now propose to describe the procedure in forming at 
Malvern the pioneer of all federated libraries, believing 
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that, by this means, we who promoted it will be more 
likely to see our efforts emulated elsewhere, and the 
results, I trust, surpassed. I shall then shortly state our 
methods of working, and follow this up by some of the 
resulting statistics. 

Having in the first place carefully seleéted a small com- 
mittee, we proceeded to draw up provisional rules founded 
upon those of the ‘London Library.” These, together 
with an explanatory introduction, condensed from ‘ The 
Gentle Art of Book-Lending,’ were printed as a pamphlet, 
and this, with an invitation to attend the ‘ First Ordinary 
Meeting of the Club,’ was sent round to about a hundred 
of the leading inhabitants of the place. About half the 
number attended, and of these thirty-two applied for 
election, thus giving us two over the number which we 
had regarded as a minimum. 

The following three rules will explain the liabilities 
which our members incurred : 

(1) ‘All Members of the Federated Library shall place 
their books in the General Catalogue, with such reserva- 
tions however as they may think fit. Until his list is in 
the hands of the Librarian no Member will be entitled to 
the benefits of the Club.’ 

(2) ‘ Loss or damage shall be made good by the bor- 
rower. When loss or damage cannot be traced the Com- 
mittee may, as far as possible, make it good out of the 
funds of the Club, but the Committee can accept no re- 
sponsibility, individual or collective, for such loss or 
damage.’ 

(3) ‘The Hon, Librarian shall prepare the Catalogue 
from lists provided by owners of books who are members 
of the Malvern Federated Library, such lists to be for the 
purposes of the General Catalogue. He or she shall 
arrange for receipt and delivery of books by means of 
checks and dockets, or otherwise, keep the accounts of 
the Club, and generally conduét the business of the Federated 
Library under the direétion of the Committee.’ 
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Our next step was to send out notices to the members, 
instructing them in what form the Lists of Books should 
be made, from which the General Catalogue would be 
compiled. The main points were: 1st. That all available 
books should be included, the Library Committee under- 
taking the task of selection. 2nd. That the name of the 
author, the title of the book, the name of the illustrator 
(if any), the number of volumes, and the date, should be 
given in parallel columns, 3rd. That a special mark 
should be put against the entry of any book whose use 
was to be limited to examination either at the house of 
the hon. librarian or at the house of the owner. 

Practically, no use was made of the last rule. We 
should have done better for ourselves if we had substituted 
for it such directions as ‘ Write plainly,’ ‘ Be careful to 
give the authors their baptismal initials, not imaginary 
ones of your own invention,’ and ‘ Do not make sentimental 
notes as to the circumstances under which the volumes 
came into your possession.’ Of all these we had bitter 
cause to lament the omission. 

The lists received in response to the circular‘ ranged 
in length from 3 volumes to just over 2,000, and their 
total contents approached 15,000, a somewhat appalling 
number when we consider that the ‘London Library’ 
began business with only 3,000. 

The lists were next edited with a view to the eradica- 
tion of useless and merely ephemeral literature. After 
this each entry was written, together with the owner's 
index letter (particulars of which are given below), upon 
a separate slip of paper gummed at the back. These slips 
were then arranged in strict alphabetical order, and care- 
fully edited for the elimination of unnecessary duplicates, 
etc. They were then pasted on sheets of foolscap and 


‘ Where the number of books was large, we undertook to make 
arrangements for having them catalogued by volunteers, but this was 


only in very exceptional cases, where the owners were busy men or 
women. 
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sent to the printer. By the time the proofs were finally 
passed, we had grasped the meaning of Henry Stevens’s 
remark: ‘If you are troubled with a pride of accuracy, 
and would have it completely taken out of you, print a 
catalogue !’ 

Each entry in the catalogue has appended to it one or 
more capital letters. These indicate the ownership, and 
are for the guidance of the librarian only. Where the 
letter is succeeded by a ¢ it merely shows that the alphabet 
is not long enough for our purpose, as we have more than 
twenty-six members, and the letters have to be used over 
again. A Federated Library in Armenia, Russia, or 
Persia would be better off in this respect than we are. 
Where a letter is succeeded by one or two asterisks, the 
borrower is informed that special conditions attach to the 
loan under our third rule. This, however, as stated, did 
not work out in practice, 

The following is a fair example of the general appear- 
ance of the pages : 


‘Gostwick (J.). German Culture and 


Christianity . . . 1882. B. 
Gostwick (J.), and Robt. Harrison. 

Outlines of German Literature . . 1873. B. 
Goths, The. (Stories of Nations) ' Ct. 
Gould’s Birds of Great Britain. 25 parts 
Gould (F. J.). Stepping Stones to 

Agnosticism . ‘ ‘ BT. 


Gould (J.). See Digionary. 
Govett (L. E.). The Kings’ Book of 


Sports . ° . . 1890. K 
Gower (Lord Ronald). Biographies of 

Romney and Lawrence (illus.) . 1882. C. 
Gower (Lord Ronald). Biographies of 

Figure Painters of Holland (illus.) . 1880. C 
Gracchi, The (Marius and —_ By 

A. H. Beesley ‘ , F 
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Graesse (Dr.). Guide de l’Amateur de 
Porcelaine et de Porterie . , . 1880. K.’ 


Having thus secured our members, and prepared a cata- 
logue, we were in possession of a working library, the use 
of which was regulated by the following rule : 

‘Application for the use of books shall be made upon 
forms provided for that purpose. These can be obtained 
on application to the librarian. Every member shall be 
entitled to take out three volumes at a time, but may claim 
further volumes on payment of sixpence for each or five 
shillings per annum per volume.’ Books must in any case 
be returned within a month at latest, but members must 
return volumes immediately upon formal application being 
made by the librarian under a fine of sixpence a day. All 
volumes must be returned to the librarian. Volumes will 
be delivered to borrowers free of charge when they live 
within two miles of the librarian’s house; otherwise special 
arrangements must be made. In the event of any member 
keeping a volume or volumes after application has been 
made by the librarian, no other book shall be issued to him 
or her until the volume or volumes shall have been returned, 
and if not returned within three months of the date of 
issue, provided that during this period the librarian shall 
have made two written applications for its return, the sub- 
scriber shall pay such sum as the committee may determine. 

‘In order to increase the usefulness of the library, supple- 
mentary members may be admitted by the committee, such 
supplementary members to be persons who are believed to be 
not in a position to pay the annual subscription, and for 
whose good conduét the introducing member shall be per- 
sonally responsible. To each such supplementary member 
there shall be issued on election a printed slip enjoining 
proper treatment of books.’ 


' This is in praétice now treated as a dead letter. The number of 
books had out at a time is left to the good sense of the borrower, and 
the privilege has never been abused. 
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The form used by the applicant for books is printed 
upon a postcard, which bears the hon. librarian’s address 
on the reverse, 


Matvern Feperatep Lisrary. 


I shall be obliged if you will send me the following books : 


Member’s signature ___ 
ee — _— 


Date — ee 








On receipt of this application the hon. librarian sends 
the following form filled up to the owner of the book. 


Ma tvern Feperatep Lisrary. 


Date 
I have received an application for 
Will you kindly have ready for the messenger when 
he calls. 
(Signed) __ 


Hon. Sec. 


*,* If required the messenger will sign this card when he receives 
the book. 


The messenger, instructed to call at the owner’s house 
on the following day, receives the book, signs the card, 
and proceeds to deliver the former to the applicant. Thus, 
so far as the borrower is concerned, all he has to do is to 
fill up the application form and in due course the book is 
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delivered at his house. All that the lender has to do is to 
put out the book for the collector on receiving the librarian’s 
card of application. The hon. librarian keeps a check 
upon all loans by a system of book-keeping which, though 
complete, is simple ; and the messenger, who must be of 
clean habits and trustworthy (for upon him much depends), 
has his way-books to guide him in his duties of colleétion 
and distribution. 

So much for the main lines upon which we have pro- 
ceeded. I propose now to give shortly some statistics of 
work during our three years of existence. 

To begin with the number of our books. 

Our first catalogue (of which we had 100 copies printed, 
since every subsequently elected member in addition to the 
first thirty-two would require one) contained nearly 10,000 
volumes, Our three supplementary catalogues number, 
for 1897, about 890 volumes; for 1898, about 470; for 
1899, about 1,000; and for 1900, about 1,200. It must, 
however, be remembered that the gross number of our 
books is not enlarged to this extent, for those belonging 
to retiring members must be deducted. To the annual 
supplementary catalogue is appended a note pointing out 
that books with such and such index letters are no longer 
available. The initial cost of printing our main catalogue 
was £30, and we were pleased to find ourselves able to pay 
for this out of our original entrance fees of 10s. and the 
first year’s subscription of one guinea per head, in addition 
to paying for working expenses. In our third year we were 
in the happy position of finding ourselves able to reduce 
both the entrance fees and the subscriptions by one half. 
The time of course will come when a new general catalogue 
will be wanted, but we feel that we need not trouble our- 
selves with that consideration yet awhile. 

I shall now give a few particulars as toour membership 
and the number and description of books circulated. Be- 
fore doing so, however, I should like to point out that the 
use of the library is not wholly to be gauged by the books 
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which have been distributed through the hon. librarian, 
since it is found that private lending has been much 
stimulated between members intimately acquainted with 
one another, and in these cases the services of the hon, 
librarian and messenger have not been called into requisi- 
tion. 

As I have said, we started in 1896 with thirty-two 
members. Fourteen have disappeared. Of these, one, 
our dear friend, Mrs. Lynn Linton, has died. The majority 
have left Malvern. A few have withdrawn. There have 
been sixteen new members elected. Thus our numbers 
now stand at thirty-four. Four out of the forty-eight 
have never borrowed a volume. Five are credited with 
eight or under. The remaining thirty-nine have made 
good use of the library. 

The total number of books circulated during the three 
completed years has been eleven hundred and sixty. Of 
these four hundred and thirty-four, or something over a 
third, were fiction. And when we consider that this 
number was swelled by the run on works of that class 
caused by a course of extension lectures on ‘ Modern 
Novels,’ the proportion to books of a classic and solid 
nature is more than satisfactory. 

One of our departing members expressed her apprecia- 
tion of our scheme by presenting us with two hundred 
volumes, which will go to form the nucleus of a permanent 
library. 

And this reminds me that the only scheme in any way 
suggestive of ours that has been brought to my know- 
ledge, since the writing of ‘The Gentle Art of Book- 
Lending,’ is connected with the founding of the permanent 
English library at Davos-Platz, now, I believe, a flourishing 
institution. It appears that the late John Addington 
Symonds, together with a few other literary and scientific 
men, made a catalogue of such of their books as would 
not be found in the library, and generously placed them 
at the disposal of the members. In addition to this 
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visitors who had benefited by their residence and were 
enabled to return to England, made gifts of books and 
money, so that now the permanent collection has assumed 
quite useful proportions. 

The germ of the idea, I believe, was an earlier sugges- 
tion made by Mr. A. W. Waters, during a voyage to 
Australia, that each passenger on the ship should make a 
list of such books as he was willing to lend his fellows. 
These lists were strung together and hung up for general 
use. So true it is that, as Herrick says, ‘ Nothing is new, 
we walk where others went.’ 

I fancied until this year that I was the sole and original 
inventor of this idea of the ‘ Pooling’ of private collec- 
tions, and here we have the actual thing practised, in little, 
thirteen or fourteen years ago. The development has not 
been exactly on the same lines, but the principle involved 
is identical. The success in the one direction at Davos- 
Platz is apparently unquestionable, and, for ourselves, the 
above facts and figures are sufficient evidence that, in 
another direction, there is vitality which shows no sign of 
waning. 

It must not be forgotten that the Malvern Federated 
Library owes its flourishing condition to the fact that our 
very capable hon. librarians have given unstintingly of 
time and enthusiasm to the conduét of our affairs, and to 
the really herculean labours of cataloguing. With a small 
membership and small subscription such as ours anything 
other than a voluntary librarianship would be quite out of 
the question. 

One thing I should like to point out here is that it is 
important to foster the habit of turning to our Federated 
Library Catalogue immediately we have need of any par- 
ticular book. For myself, having been long a subscriber 
to the London Library, the habit of turning to its cata- 
logue, and at once dispatching a post-card for any needed 
volume, has grown upon me to such an extent that I have 
constantly, during the three years of the M. F. L.’s 
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existence, incurred the expense and delay of the carriage of 
a book to and from London, when a card to our hon, 
librarian would have served me far better. Sometimes, of 
course, even in our ideal community, one has had to wait 
for a book; but never has one of our members been even 
comparatively in the position of a member of the London 
Library, who lately found himself eightieth (!) on the list 
of those who had applied for the ‘Life of Cardinal 
Manning.” One wonders whether that devoted subscriber 
will live long enough to satisfy his appetite for ecclesiastical 
scandal. 

In conclusion I should like to say that, without being 
anything of a student of the dismal science, it certainly 
forces itself upon one more and more that federation is a 
law of life, rivalry is a law of death. The one brings in 
its train sympathy and kindliness. The other, though to 
the few the ‘ whetstone of talent,’ spells for the many, dis- 
trust, sorrow, and destruction. 

Gerorce Somes Layarb. 


A NOTABLE PUBLISHING HOUSE: THE 
MORISONS OF PERTH. 


SaaeSSQOWARDS the end of last century, and 
A) during the early years of the century now 
rapidly drawing to a close, the city of 
Perth developed an activity in matters 
AAW literary that would have done honour to a 
Sux town of twice its size. Unfortunately, this 
activity was comparatively short-lived. Much of it was 
due to the enterprise of the firm of Robert Morison and 
Son, booksellers, printers, and publishers, and what may 
be considered as the golden age of Perth was coincident 
with the rise, growth, and decay of this firm—the celebrity 
of which ended with David Morison, the most versatile of 
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a versatile family. The materials for a complete account 
of the firm are, unfortunately, scanty—the descendants of 
the family still resident in Perth possessing no family 
records to enable the story to be told in full. A brief 
sketch of the firm, with particular reference to David 
Morison, in his various capacities of author, editor, pub- 
lisher, and librarian, may, however, be of some interest. 
Mr. George Waterston, stationer, Edinburgh, some years 
ago, read a paper on ‘The Morison Press’ before the 
Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, and I am indebted to 
him for many of the particulars herein recorded. 

In tracing the history of the progress of the firm, we 
are carried back to the time when ‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie’ 
rode into Perth in the ’45 at the head of his Highland 
host. Robert Morison, the founder of the firm, was at 
that time postmaster in the Fair City, and we find his 
name mentioned as a loyal subject of King George, he being 
called upon to give evidence against certain rebel suspects 
in Perth after the disastrous battle of Culloden. The town 
of Perth was muléted in the sum of £500 by the Young 
Pretender on his way south; but after the war was over 
Perth was made a chief military centre, and the city re- 
couped itself by the expenses of the loyal army. ‘ A spirit 
of exertion,’ says a local chronicler, ‘was at this time 
aroused which had hitherto been a stranger to the city.’ 

After the troublous times of the ’45 were over, and 
the country gradually began to settle down, this spirit of 
energy was turned from warlike into more peaceful 
channels. Men forsook the claymore for the pen. By 
degrees an interest began to be taken in literary and 
scientific pursuits, and societies were formed for the further- 
ance of these objects. In the city of Perth, some thirty 
years after the rebellion, this renaissance took shape in the 
establishment of a printing press, the institution of the 
Literary and Antiquarian Society, and the formation of the 
Perth Library. 

About the year 1770 Mr. George Johnston established 
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a printing press in Perth, and printed for Robert Morison, 
postmaster, ‘The Perth Magazine of Knowledge and 
Pleasure.’ The venture was fairly successful, and the 
magazine was continued for about four years. Johnston 
also printed, in 1774, for Robert Morison and the editor, 
James Cant, ‘ The Muse’s Threnodie, or Mirthful Mourn- 
ings on the Death of Mr. Gall.’ This is a metrical history 
of Perth, and was originally written in 1620 by Henry 
Adamson, a native of the town, and was published in 
Edinburgh in 1638 under the fanciful title of ‘ Gall’s 
Gabions.’ Only thirty copies of Adamson’s original work 
were printed, of which but one is now known to exist. 
‘The Muse’s Threnodie’ is the mine from which all later 
chroniclers of the history of Perth have freely quarried. 
Johnston removed to Edinburgh soon after the publica- 
tion of ‘ The Muse’s Threnodie,’ and his business was ac- 
quired by Robert Morison, in whose hands it grew and 
prospered. About the year 1780 Robert Morison took 
his son James into partnership, and this step was followed 
by a great development of the business. James Morison 
(1762-1809) was a man of good education and an accom- 
plished linguist. Several of the works published by the 
firm at this time are translations done by him. In course 
of time the printing part of the business was put into the 
hands of another son, Robert (1764-1853), and the imprint 
becomes ‘ Printed by R. Morison, Jun., for R. Morison 
and Son.” Among the more important works issued by 
the firm from 1786 to 1796 may be mentioned a neat little 
edition of ‘ The Scottish Poets,’ including James I., Gavin 
Douglas, William Dunbar, and Robert Fergusson; an 
edition of Blind Harry’s ‘ Wallace’ in three volumes, which 
the firm claimed to be ‘the only authentic copy in print 
from the MSS. in the Advocates Library, Edinburgh’; 
three different editions of Thomson’s ‘ Seasons’ ; various 
translations of French and German works; Buffon’s 
‘ Natural History’; Goldsmith’s works; Pope’s ‘ Essay 
on Man’; Dryden’s ‘ Virgil’; ‘ The Artist’s Complete 
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Assistant in Drawing, Etching, and Engraving, with 
Plates’; many volumes of sermons, etc. In 1796 the 
firm were appointed printers to the University of St. 
Andrews, and issued ‘ immaculate’ editions of Horace and 
Sallust, edited by Professor John Hunter of that University. 
In this year William Morison (1780-1806), eldest son of 
James Morison, was taken into partnership, and brought 
to the work of the firm all the characteristic family energy. 
He was a young man of great promise, and it was mainly 
through his instrumentality that the firm was able to under- 
take what was undoubtedly its magnum opus. This was 
the ‘Encyclopedia Perthensis’ in twenty-three volumes, 
published in half-guinea parts, between 1796 and 1806—a 
most ambitious work for a town such as Perth to produce. 
The work professed to be a dictionary of arts and sciences, 
a complete gazetteer, and a dictionary of the English 
language; and the preface says: ‘The editor flatters 
himself that it will be found upon consultation that there 
is not a word in the English language ; a technical term in 
any art or science; an event of any importance in the 
history of mankind ; a city, town, kingdom, republic, or 
empire in the known world; an opinion in religion ; an 
article in mythology ; a system of philosophy ; or a great 
or learned character in the annals of biography, that is not 
mentioned or described in the “ Encyclopedia Perthenis.” ’ 
How much justification this bold claim had at the time will 
be understood when it is known that the whole of Johnson’s 
dictionary was incorporated verbatim from the latest 
London edition ; Sir John Sinclair’s ‘ Statistical Account 
of Scotland’ was laid under contribution to supply up-to- 
date information relating to Scotland ; and the gist of many 
works of reference was brought together to make the work 
as far as possible a universal dittionary of knowledge. 
The late George Augustus Sala, in an article on works of 
reference, spoke well of the Encyclopedia, saying that he 
frequently referred to it. The output of the firm was 
about its greatest at this time. In the Statistical Account 
I. s 
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above referred to, it is stated that the firm generally issued 
from 20,000 to 30,000 volumes a year. 

In the year 1805 Robert Morison started the publica- 
tion of ‘ Morison’s Perth and Perthshire Register,’ which 
has for a long series of years been issued as a supplement 
to Oliver and Boyd’s ‘Edinburgh Almanac.’ The germ 
of this local supplement was the Perthshire Lists printed 
by David Ramsay, and pasted in at the end of the ‘ British 
Almanac.’ The earliest issue I have seen is dated 1797. 
In the following year Robert Morison took up the printing 
of these lists, which he renamed ‘ Morison’s Perthshire 
Register’ in 1805. The ‘ Register’ was printed by or 
for the Morison Press up to 1874, since when it has been 
in the hands of several printers, having been issued for the 
past thirteen years by S. Cowan and Co., Tay Street. 

In 1809 the firm established ‘ The Perth Courier,’ now 
‘The Perthshire Courier.’ Its first editor was Josiah 
Walker, collector of the customs for the port of Perth, 
afterwards Professor of Humanity in Glasgow University. 
Francis Morison, third son of James Morison, was editor 
from 1840 to 1852, when the printing of the paper was 
taken over by James Dewar. 

Such was the extent of the publishing business at this 
time carried on by the Morison Press that, when William 
Morison published his ‘ Memorabilia of Perth’ in 1806, 
he found it necessary to have it printed at Edinburgh, as 
the firm was unable to undertake it at home. 

James Morison’s activity was not confined to the pub- 
lishing business, for, in conjunction with his brother-in- 
law, Henry Lindsay, he established a paper mill at Wood- 
end, Almondbank, near Perth, which turned out annually 
from nine to ten thousand reams of writing and printing 
paper, and seven to eight thousand reams of packing 
paper. James Morison died in 1809. A posthumous 
work of his, entitled ‘An Introductory Key to the First 
Four Books of Moses,’ was issued in the following year. 

We now come to the most conspicuous member of the 
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firm, David Morison (1792-1855), second son of James 
Morison. He was a man of great energy and extra- 
ordinary versatility. He had not only studied the classi- 
cal and modern languages, but had also made a special 
study of the Oriental languages, particularly Hebrew. He 
had all the literary faculty of his father, and was also an 
artist of some ability. He was but seventeen when his 
father died, and although educated with a view to his 
adopting the law as a profession, he found it necessary to 
take up his father’s business. In order to do this satis- 
factorily, he made himself proficient in all the mechanical 
details of the work of ge and publishing. He took 
up the study and practice of lithography; and although 
he was self-taught, his eminent success is exemplified in 
many well-illustrated works issued by the firm, and more 
particularly by two sumptuous volumes privately printed 
for Lord Gray of Kinfauns, These were ‘ The Catalogue 
of the Kinfauns Library’ and ‘The Catalogue of the 
Paintings in Kinfauns Castle.’ The whole of the decora- 
tive work of these fine volumes was drawn on the stone 
by Morison himself. A copy of the Catalogue of the 
Library was presented to Sir Walter Scott by Lord Gray. 
Sir Walter, in his letter of acknowledgment, says: “ Mr. 
Morison has done himself great honour in the scholarlike 
and artistic manner in which he has accomplished the 
interesting task which your Lordship intrusted to his 
charge. The poetry and notes with which the interesting 
volume is accompanied do honour to him as a man of 
taste and genius, and the execution of the tasteful illumina- 
tions are in the first character of ancient art, and remind 
us of the work of Holbein chastened by a more elegant 
and refined period of the arts. The volume of the Gray 
Catalogue will be in my little collection a most interesting 
memorial of the state of the arts and literature of Scotland 
at this period. I have seen no work of the kind more 
beautifully or more classically designed and executed.’ 

Mr. Morison is the author of the letterpress to Colonel 
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Murray of Ochtertyre’s ‘ Scenes in Scotland,’ published by 
the firm in 1834. He also wrote a work entitled ‘ The 
Religious History of Man, in which Religion and Super- 
stition are traced from their source,’ which was published 
in 1838, and dedicated to the Queen. A second edition 
was published in 1842, dedicated to his mother, and issued 
by Smith, Elder and Co. The work, which was the out- 
come of his Hebrew studies, created a considerable stir, 
and a reissue at a reduced price appeared in 1852. 

The Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth was 
founded in 1784, on the model of the Society of Anti- 
quaries at Edinburgh, and numbered among its members 
many of the leading antiquaries of the day during its 
earlier years of existence. Among these may be men- 
tioned Lord Hailes, the Earl of Buchan, and Sir Walter 
Scott. The Society had, ever since its inauguration, been 
greatly hindered in its work for want of proper accommoda- 
tion. A movement had been set on foot in 1807 to erect 
a suitable memorial to Thomas Hay Marshall, of Glen- 
almond, an ex-Lord Provost of the city, but the move- 
ment languished for want of a definite object. David 
Morison was appointed Secretary of the Literary and 
Antiquarian Society in 1819, and soon afterwards came 
forward with a proposal to ereét a building that should at 
once be a lasting memorial to a distinguished citizen, and 
at the same time contain accommodation for the Literary 
and Antiquarian Society and the Perth Library. The 
proposal was heartily taken up, and subscriptions flowed 
in rapidly. Mr. Morison himself designed the building and 
superintended its erection. It was finished and opened in 
1824, Mr. Morison being presented with a service of plate 
by the president, the Earl of Kinnoull, in name of the 
Society, as a recognition of his labours. In addition to 
acting as Secretary of the Society, Mr. Morison contri- 
buted a number of papers to its Transactions, including an 
‘Inquiry into the Antiquity of Writing and Printing, and 
the Various Materials used in Different Ages for that Pur- 
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pose,’ and an ‘ Essay on the Origin of Idolatry and Astro- 
logy, with Elucidations of the Pagan Superstitions drawn 
from Hieroglyphics and the Metaphorical Construétion of 
the Eastern Languages.’ In 1827 he edited a volume of 
Transactions for the Society—the only one ever issued. 

Mr. Morison was appointed Librarian of the Perth 
Library; and when the library was housed in its new 
quarters along with the Literary and Antiquarian Society, 
he compiled a catalogue of its contents. The catalogue 
is an excellent example of the classified catalogue with 
author index, and shows Mr. Morison to have been a 
thoroughly capable librarian, and far ahead of most 
librarians of his day. From the preface we learn that the 
library was arranged on the shelves in classified order, in 
the same order as the catalogue, and the compiler quaintly 
says: ‘There are as many opinions respecting the best 
mode of classing a library as there are tastes in literature 
itself, and every one is disposed to give pre-eminence to 
that branch to which he most frequently recurs. Those 
alone who have really attempted the task, and who know 
the difficulty of assigning places to works in which many 
subjects meet and intermingle, will treat with indulgence 
those imperfections to which every mode of arrangement 
must in some degree be subject.’ Mr. Morison was a be- 
liever in the annotated catalogue, for he says: ‘The pro- 
verbial dullness of a mere list of names of books has 
prompted the librarian to follow the example of those 
bibliographers who, by bibliographical or critical notes, 
have rescued catalogues from the humble station they were 
so long allowed to occupy, and given them a place in the 
history of literature.’ Many of Morison’s notes are valu- 
able and informative. 

The history of the Perth Library isa somewhat peculiar 
one. From Mr. Morison’s catalogue we quote again : 
‘ There probably does not exist in any other town in the 
kingdom an institution of the same description established 
on a similar foundation with the Perth Library. Perth 
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has the honour of having set the example of a library—the 
property not of any society of individuals, not even of the 
body of subscribers, but unalterably secured to the public 
by a deed of settlement and articles of agreement, which 
must for ever prevent it being turned aside from its 
original purpose, object, and destination—that of being at 
all times patent to every member of the community who 
subscribes to the regulations by which it is conducted.’ 
For many years the library was in a flourishing condition, 
being well stocked with the best literature of the day ; but 
on the opening up of railway communication with Edin- 
burgh, a local bookseller started a subscription library in 
connection with some of the larger dealers there, and the 
subscribers to the Perth Library fell off. The library 
ultimately having fallen into debt was acquired, it is 
understood, by the Literary and Antiquarian Society, on 
payment of the debt, notwithstanding the ‘ unalterable 
articles of agreement,’ and the Perth Library is now the 
property of ‘a society of individuals.’ 

In addition to all this labour of love on behalf of these 
two institutions, Mr. Morison, in connection with his 
bookselling business, sold many valuable libraries by 
auction—being himself the auctioneer. The most notable 
of these sales was the dispersal in 1817 of the library 
of William Stewart, of Spoutwells, near Perth. The 
catalogue of the sale—prepared by Mr. Morison and 
printed by R. Morison—cost 35. 64., and is a thick o¢tavo 
of 381 pages. The library extended to 7,413 lots. This 
was at the time the largest private library ever dispersed 
in Scotland. The library contained many works from the 
Elzevir Press, a number of black-letter Bibles, Roy’s 
‘Rede me and be nott Wrothe,’ Langland’s ‘ Vision of 
Pierce Plowman,’ printed by Owen Rogers in 1561, a 
beautifully illuminated missal, and several Books of Hours, 
as well as a large number of standard works in general 
literature. The sale lasted for a month—several valuable 
books being acquired for the Literary and Antiquarian 
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Society, including the first or ‘ Shakespeare’ edition of 
Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles.’ 

Mr. Morison established the well-known ink works at 
Perth, now the property of Mr. J. A. Todd. He had 
considerable chemical knowledge, and turned his attention 
to colour-printing on various textures; but he appears to 
have been in advance of his day, and did not reap any 
pecuniary advantage from his labours in this direétion. 

With David Morison the celebrity of the firm as a 
printing establishment may be said to have practically 
ceased. From 1815 to 1835 the business was carried on 
under the style and title of D. Morison, jun., and Co. 
Descendants of the family continued to have a connection 
with the business up to about 1874; but David Morison 
left Perth in 1837, and after his departure the energies of 
the firm were directed more towards the bookselling and 
stationery side of the business than towards its develop- 
ment as a printing and publishing concern. 

Joun Minto. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM REVISED RULES 
FOR CATALOGUING.! 


SALTHOUGH men have written about the 
pleasures of book-collecting from the time 
of Richard de Bury, and plans for the 
arrangement of books were very frequent 
in the last century, little attention was paid 


* *Rules for Compiling the Catalogues in the Department of 
Printed Books in the British Museum.’ Printed by order of the 
Trustees. 1900. Price One Shilling. 
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rules. When, however, Panizzi set to work in earnest at 
the preparation of that great work, the Complete Cata- 
logue of the British Museum Library (the printing of which 
now, twenty-one years after his death, is nearly completed), 
he found that the many workers who were employed upon 
the Catalogue must have some rules to guide them, so that 
their labours might be uniform. 

In the codification of these rules Panizzi had the assist- 
ance of several distinguished men, viz., Messrs. Thomas 
Watts, J. Winter Jones, Edward Edwards, and J. H. 
Parry, afterwards Serjeant Parry. The rules they drew 
up were laid before the Trustees in 1839 and printed in 
1841. 

It is amazing to us now to find what an uproar the 
publication of these celebrated rules raised. Some 
authorities objected to rules altogether—Mr. J. G. Coch- 
rane was one of these—while others set to work jauntily 
to show how simple a matter it was to catalogue books 
without them. Mr. Payne Collier submitted to the Royal 
Commission twenty-five titles of commonplace books made 
in the course of an hour, with the result that, according to 
Mr. Winter Jones’s scathing report, the average number 
of faults in his work amount to more than two to a title. 

In this article, however, we have not to do with the 
original Ninety-one Rules, but with the Revised Rules just 
published. Still, it is necessary to point out the debt 
which Bibliography owes to the British Museum for the 
first codification of rules for cataloguing. At the same 
time we must remember that the rules were made for the 
British Museum alone. They have been used by others 
because they formed a model, but they were not made for 
others, 

There is a considerable difference between a manuscript 
and a printed catalogue, and it must have been brought 
home to the editors when the printing of the Catalogue 
was commenced that some modification of the rules was 
necessary. In fact, a few alterations were at once made 
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which were described in a useful official pamphlet entitled 
‘Explanation of the System of the Catalogue.’ 

The revised rules just published number thirty-nine in 
all. They are much simpler than the original code, but 
the reduction in their number is also partly due to the 
omission of any detailed treatment of the order in which 
titles are to be entered in the Catalogue, a subject apparently 
left over to be dealt with later on. Beginning with the 
statement (Rule 1): “ The General Catalogue of Printed 
Books is arranged as a Catalogue of Authors in the alpha- 
betical order of their names, the arrangement of entries 
under each author being also essentially alphabetical,” the 
new rules define the two kinds of entries of which the Cata- 
logue is made up, viz., Main-Entries and Cross-References, 
and then the four different parts of which any main-entry 
may consist, Heading, Description, Imprint, and Note. 
Rules 4-23 are occupied with these divisions; Rules 24-31, 
with questions of Joint Authorship, Special Headings, 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous publications, and Collec- 
tions of Laws; Rules 32-34, with Translations, Commen- 
taries, Duplicates, and Re-issues; Rules 35-39, with dif- 
ferent kinds of Cross-References. There is thus a real 
attempt at a logical arrangement, in contrast to the rather 
haphazard order of the older code. 

Before offering any detailed criticism, it must be noted 
that certain of the old rules are so funétional that they 
could not well be altered without disturbing the whole 
system of the Catalogue, even had the editors wished to 
alter them. For instance, although Panizzi had the assist- 
ance of many competent men, he possessed a very charac- 
teristic individuality, and the heading of Academies under 
which the publications of societies are arranged must 
have owed its origin to him. Such a heading could never 
have occurred to an Englishman, as there are no aca- 
demies which publish transactions in England. But whether 
the new Revisers approved of this heading or not, the 
innumerable cross-references to it spread all over the 
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Catalogue insured its survival, and the power of innovation 
must have been limited by similar restrictions on every 
side. 

The mention of this heading Academies reminds us that 
to a great extent rules are required for the exceptions, and 
it is the books that are not books, such as Reports, 
Official Publications, Acts of Parliament, etc., that give 
the most trouble to the cataloguer. But in the treatment of 
these there is very little alteration, though by better arrange- 
ment and the conciseness secured by print the headings of 
countries and cities in the new Catalogue are much easier 
to consult than in the old manuscript volumes. 

We may now take some of the rules in a rough order 
suitable for discussion, thus: (1) Headings of Books with 
Authors’ Names; (2) Headings of Anonymous Books; 
(3) Cross-References. 

(1) The great bulk of an ordinary catalogue consists 
of books with authors’ names, and there are comparatively 
few difficulties with regard to these; but still there are 
some, and in confronting these the Revisers have appar- 
ently been unable to break away from old traditions, for 
some of which there is but little to be said. Thus it 
would seem to be the most natural thing in the world to 
look for an author under the name by which he is usually 
known. 

The suggestion may seem somewhat vague to the 
systematic mind, but, on the other hand, surely it is not 
necessary to make a catalogue a collection of puzzles, and 
to place an author under a name which ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of the consulters of the catalogue do not 
know. 

Yet No. 6 of the new Rules reads as follows: 


‘In the case of Saints the name to be adopted in 
the heading is the English form of the name by 
which they have been canonized; in the case of 
Popes and Sovereigns, the English form of the name 
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which they officially assume; and in the case of 
members of such religious orders as discard secular 
names, the name in religion; the original names of 
Saints, Popes, and members of religious orders being 
added within brackets. Princes of Sovereign Houses 
are to be entered under their Christian names only. 
Peers and Bishops are to be entered under their 
family names.’ 


This brings together the substance of four of the old 
Ninety-one Rules, viz., Nos. 4, 6, 15, and 16: 


‘The works of sovereigns, or of princes of sove- 
reign houses, to be entered under their Christian or 
first name. 

‘ Works of friars who, by the constitution of their 
order, drop their surname, to be entered under the 
Christian name; the name of the family, if ascer- 
tained, to be added in brackets. The same to be 
done for persons canonized. 

‘Surnames of noblemen, though not expressed in 
the title, to be ascertained and written out as the 
heading of the title. 

‘The same rule to be followed with respec to 
Archbishops and Bishops.’ 


There has thus been no change of practice, but the 
codification which has brought these scattered instructions 
together, put them into better English, and illustrated 
them by a series of examples, some of which we shall 
quote, in making the rule clearer and more precise has 
also given point and precision to the present writer’s 
dislike to it. 

Taking Saints, Friars, Princes of the Blood, Peers, and 
Bishops in their order, it does not seem very evident why 
asaint such as St. Francis Xavier, with a surname which 
is always used, should be mixed with the other St. Francises 
who have no surname, or why Pietro Sarpi (otherwise 
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known as Father Paul) should appear under the heading 
of Paolo (Servita). Why again are Royal Dukes to be 
placed under Christian names, which we are sure to forget 
if we ever knew them, rather than under the titles by 
which they are always known, as one of the Dukes of 
Cumberland under William Augustus ? 

The arrangement of Peers under their surnames is a 
constant trouble, as most persons have first of all to find 
out what the surname really is. The rule reads, ‘ Peers 
and Bishops are to be entered under their family names,’ 
but really there is no relation between the two cases 
instanced. The Peer’s surname is lost in his title, but 
not so the Bishop’s; for instance, who thinks of the Duke 
of Marlborough as Churchill, or of Archbishop Tillotson 
as anything but Tillotson ? 

Touching this criticism, however, it is only fair to say 
that the arrangement is one which has been frequently 
adopted. It is, in fact, almost the only blot in the plan 
of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

Rule 11 tells us: ‘In the case of authors who change 
their name, or add to it a second, after having begun to 
write under the first, the heading is to consist of the 
original name followed by the word “‘ afterwards,” and the 
name subsequently adopted.’ This opens up a question 
which might be exhaustively debated—shall authors be 
placed under their original names or their latest names? 
The rule says the former; but we hold that the latter is 
the most convenient. The example given seems to make 
this evident, for the name of Mrs. Sherwood is known to 
most persons; but few know the name of Butt, under 
which her works are placed. i still better example may, 
however, be instanced. The well-known historian, Sir 
Francis Palgrave (1788-1861), changed his name from 
Cohen to Palgrave in 1823, but before that date two 
trifling publications appeared under his original name: 
in 1797 a translation into French from a Latin version 


of ‘ The Battle of the Frogs and Mice,’ made at the age 
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of eight and published by his father, and in 1818 a col- 
lection of Anglo-Norman Chansons, published by himself. 
None of the works which made his name famous were 
published under the name of Cohen, and possibly nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand readers 
are ignorant that Palgrave ever bore another name. May 
we not therefore object to a rule that causes his works to 
be hidden away under the heading of Cohen? 

(2) The settlement of the best mode of treatment to 
be adopted in the arrangement of anonymous books forms 
one of the greatest difficulties that the Cataloguer has to 
face. Panizzi, when he made the Catalogue of the Royal 
Society, placed them all together in an alphabet under the 
general heading of Anonymous; and this is perhaps the 
very worst possible solution of the difficulty. It is, in faét, 
forming a rubbish heap, which will always be a standing 
disgrace to the cataloguer, proving that he has failed, just 
as the heading Miscellaneous shows that a classifier has 
failed. One might almost as well leave the unfortunate 
books uncatalogued. This plan Panizzi did not adopt at 
the British Museum, but many alterations were made on 
his original suggestions of arrangement. Further im- 
portant alterations have been made of late, and the revised 
rules 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30 contain an explanation of 
the modern practice. 

Of the six subdivisions of Rule 26 we hold that five 
are eminently satisfactory, and regret that it was not found 
possible to carry out the same principle in respect to the 
remaining one. These subdivisions are as follows : 

(2) ‘Books concerning a person (real or fictitious) 
named or adequately described on the title-page are to 
be entered under his name.’ 

(4) ‘ Those concerning a collective body or institution are 
to be entered under the name of such body or institution.’ 

(c) ‘ Those concerning a place, or an object bearing a 
proper name (¢.g., a ship), are to be entered under the 
name of such place or object.’ 
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‘Where the foregoing rules (a-c) do not apply, the 
heading is to be (@) the name of a person or place forming 
a necessary part of the title, except when merely indicating 
Meee a period.’ 
an) Our objection is to subdivision (e), ‘ the first substantive 
er in the title of the book,’ with its example, ‘Boox. A 
uN first Book on Algebra.’ One asks why cannot the sensible 
principle which is adopted in the former rules be carried 

‘ out in this? Surely it would be much more useful to 
pe place this title under A/gebra than under Book. The fear 
A before the eyes of the lawgivers seems to have been that 
4 to put the book under the subject would be to introduce a 
Bc system of classification; but this is not really so. The | 

word on the title only would be used, and there would 

really be no more classification than in the case of the 
| previous examples; and if the rule of ‘ first substantive’ ¢ 
i t 
\ 





is given up in many instances, it seems a pity that it 
should not be given up entirely, as it usually produces a 
heading that is the least likely one to be looked for. 


1 

i Subdivision (/) is certainly satisfaétory, as ‘ the first , 
iy word other than an article’ in the case of the title of a a 
i novel is what the consulter of the Catalogue would \ 
4 naturally look for. tl 
iH Much more might be said about anonymous and g 
pseudonymous books, but it will be enough to refer here t! 
to a single point. A question arises as to whether an 0} 
anonymous book does not cease to be anonymous for the lo 

purpose of a catalogue, when the author is known or 
another edition has been published with the author’s name lo 
on the title-page. In the British Museum Catalogue 8! 
anonymous editions of ‘ Waverley’ are under ‘ Waverley, en 
ih but those with Scott’s name on the title are under ‘ Scott.’ U 
In the new rules a slight step has been made in the ve 
right direction by the provision (Rule 4) that ‘ in the case pr 
of reprints of recognized classics . . . the author’s name ha 
may be taken as the heading of the main-entry, though it of 


be not given in the book.’ The instances given are, ‘ ¢g., dic 
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a reprint of the ‘* Divina Commedia” without the author’s 
name should be catalogued under Dante, and a reprint of 
“ Robinson Crusoe” under Defoe,’ so that care has been 
taken to keep the standard of a ‘ recognized classic’ very 
high, and this is further emphasized by the solemn note : 
‘ But such cases are rare and very exceptional.’ 

For all practical purposes, therefore, the Museum custom 
is guided by the earlier sentence in this fourth rule, 
which tells us: ‘ The choice of a Heading for a main- 
entry must be based on the information supplied in print 
in a perfect copy of the book itself, and on that only,’ so 
that our suggestion that information supplied in later 
editions should be allowed to influence the cataloguing of 
an original anonymous issue is excluded in all but a hand- 
ful of instances. In the same way under Rule 12 initials 
denoting authorship are adopted as headings, although 
these initials are seldom likely to be remembered by those 
who use the Catalogue. 

It appears from Rule 36 that this is not the last 
word the British Museum has to say on the cataloguing of 
anonymous or semi-anonymous books. If it were, there 
would be serious grounds for complaint. Fortunately, at 
this point Cross-References come to the rescue, and by the 
great elaboration which these have received in recent years 
the desire which everyone must feel to see all the editions 
of the same work kept together and arranged in chrono- 
logical order is practically satisfied. 

(3) The cross-references in the British Museum Cata- 
logue have always been very numerous and are of the 
greatest value. No book canjhave more than one main- 
entry (Rule 3), but there is no limit to the cross-references, 
Unfortunately, in the old Catalogue, and in some of the 
volumes of the existing one which were the first sent to 
press, the form of the cross-references deprived them of 
half their value. A single cross-reference from the name 
of the author to the initials under which a word was issued 
did duty for any number of editions, or for any number of 
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works published under the same initials. In the case of 
anonymous works a separate cross-reference was written 
for every edition ; but as this was written in the same form 
as references for works merely edited or translated, and all 
cross-references were kept together, apart from the main- 
entries, there was nothing, at the place where the reader 
would naturally look, to show that the library possessed 
any other editions than those which the main-entries 
recorded. Under the new Rules a sharp distinction is made 
between cross-references in cases of authorship and ll 
others. In the latter the reference follows immediately 


after the name: 


Caldecott (Randolph). 
See Irving (W.). Bracebridge Hall... 
Illustrated by R. Caldecott. 1877. 8°. 


may serve as a specimen of them all. In cross-references 
denoting authorship, on the other hand, the title of the 
book comes between the name and the reference, and not 
only the title, but the date and size, e.g. : 


Bargrave (Isaac). 

A Sermon against Self-Policy, etc. [By 

I. Bargrave.] [1624.] 4°. See Sermon. 
Allen (John). 

The Younger Brother his Apologie, or a 
father’s free power disputed for the dis- 
position of his lands, etc. [By J. A., i. 
John Allen.| 1634. 8° See A, J. 


The cross-references written in this form (of those to 
initials no example is given in the Rules) are arranged 
among the main-entries in the alphabetical order of the 
work and the chronological order of the edition, and a 
complete view is thus given of all the books by an author 
which are in the library. Thus many of our objections 
to the rules respecting the arrangement of the main- 
entries are rendered nugatory by reason of the multi- 
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plicity of secondary entries. The latter are sufficiently 
full for ordinary purposes, and having the press-marks they 
can be used as if they were main headings. The new 
system is certainly open to the objection that, while it keeps 
to the letter of the rule that no book can have more than 
one main-entry, it produces cross-references which are so 
remarkably like main-entries that the rule is rather circum- 
vented than observed. But probably no other method 
could be devised which would so well suit the needs of 
readers, and at the same time secure the mechanical cer- 
tainty as to the heading under which a main-entry will be 
found, which, in a great library, is the only safeguard 
against the purchase of duplicates. 

One other point we should like to make, though it does 
not arise directly out of these Revised Rules. In the various 
criticisms on the British Museum Catalogue full justice, 
to our thinking, has never been done to the discretion 
exercised in writing out the titles. In some catalogues the 
titles are uselessly short, while in others they are irritat- 
ingly long; but in the British Museum Catalogue the 
happy medium is adopted. After many years’ use of the 
Catalogue we can say that we have never come upon an 
instance of a title which was not in every way sufficient 
for its purpose. 

In conclusion, we desire to express grateful thanks to the 
Trustees for these revised Rules, which are presented to 


the public in excellent form, with full table of contents and 
index. 


Henry B. WHEATLEY. 
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THE REPUTED FIRST CIRCULATING 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY IN LONDON. 


any positive statements as to the exact date 
of the origin of any one of them, but there 
Wi NYAS is good reason to believe that the first 

CSN English library supported by subscription 
was established in London between the years 1740 and 1743. 

As Gabriel Naudé in his “ Traité de Bibliothéque” 
drew up regulations for borrowing books from libraries, it 
is certain that the system was in vogue in France quite 
early in the seventeenth century. That it was known in 
England in the same century is proved by the records we 
have of the Rev. Thomas Bray’s scheme for the establish- 
ment of lending libraries in every deanery throughout 
England, a system which he carried into effect in America 
also when he left this country. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century clubs, which 
introduce the principle of subscription for a common ad- 
vantage, began to grow up in London. One of the 
earliest was the Bread Street or Friday Street Club, origin- 
ated by Sir Walter Raleigh, and meeting at the Mermaid 
Tavern. Of this club Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Selden, Donne, and others were members, It was an ap- 
plication of this spirit of fellowship and combination asa 
means of promoting the study of natural science that led to 
the formation of the Royal Society in 1662. The unbroken 
success and activity of this time-honoured institution is 
written in the pages of its long series of “ Philosophical 
Transa¢tions,”’ and by the middle of the eighteenth century 
it had flourished for well-nigh a hundred years. 

But the means of attaining knowledge were confined to 
a very few even in the years 1740 to 1745. Allowing for 
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the greater value of present equivalents of money, books 
were expensive, and to many unattainable, and libraries 
from which books could be borrowed for home-reading 
were exceedingly few. ‘‘ Up to the year 1825 no books 
were allowed to be borrowed from the Library of the Royal 
Society without the formality of motion in the Society.” ? 

The parish libraries* established at the praiseworthy 
instigation of Thomas Bray and others were not sufficiently 
numerous, or managed energetically enough, to make them 
potent factors in dispelling ignorance; and the little good 
they did was counterbalanced by the gross ignorance of 
the lower classes, among whom reading was a rare accom- 
plishment, and writing almost unknown. 

That for which they had no aspiration the lowest classes 
of the population did not miss. But to the educated 
middle classes and tradesfolk the want of facilities for that 
continuous reading which a subscription library so amply 
supplies must have been, even then, very trying. In a very 
popular historical novel dealing with the middle period of 
the eighteenth century, “ The Chaplain of the Fleet,” by 
Besant and Rice, the heroine is made to hail with pleasure 
the recent establishment of circulating libraries and the 
wonderful change and fresh interest the constant reading of 
books had given to life. 

I think we may fairly conclude that the originators of 
the idea of circulating subscription libraries saw that social 
and literary clubs were flourishing institutions; that they 
had a real desire that by means of the loan of books 
knowledge should circulate with as much aétivity as the 
blood circulates throughout the body; that they saw how 
dull and almost stagnant was this circulation—witness the 
above-cited cramping order of the Royal Society relating 


' Weld (C. R.), “ History of the Royal Society,” 1848, ii. 396. 

* For an account of and statistics relating to parish libraries, see 
Shore (T. W.), “Old Parochial Libraries of England and Wales,” 
Trans, and Proc. First Annual Meeting of the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom. Oxford, 1878, pp. 51, 145. 
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to the borrowing of books from their library—and that to 
remedy it they would be constrained to introduce the active 
and vivifying principle of subscriptions. 

From the somewhat uncertain ground of theory we will 
advance to the surer foundation of fact. Yet we can be by 
no means certain who were the originators of the applica- 
tion of the subscription principle to libraries. Important 
institutions are never the outcome of a single mind, and, 
though it may be willingly conceded that the Rev. Samuel 
Fancourt was the founder of the first circulating subscrip- 
tion library in London, other heads besides his must have 
been put together to devise this plan. 

Those who take up librarianship as their life’s work in 
these times have nearly all to begin it early. The days, 
however, are in the memory of many when antiquated 
schoolmasters and clergymen, and half-pay officers who never 
attained to high rank in the army or navy, were thought 
admirable and suitable custodians of a library. Nay, there 
are many men of eminence who, knowing little about the 
working of libraries, even now regard a vacant post therein 
as ‘“‘just the very thing” for one of their unsuccessful 
friends, whether he be bookish or not. In age Samuel 
Fancourt came fully up to the required standard of those 
good old-fashioned folk, for he must have been over sixty 
before he started the circulating library. But, unlike 

many of the tribe of “ uncommercial”’ book-keepers, he 
really seems to have had no mean talent for organization, 
and, as will afterwards be shown, no small share of the art 
of compiling a catalogue. 

He was born in the year 1678, and was reputed to have 
been a native of the West of England. Various encyclo- 
pedias of biography give particulars at length, or in brief, 
of his life; but, as usual, those in “‘ The Diétionary of 


National Biography ”' are at once concise and exhaustive. 


‘ «Di&. Nat. Biog.,” 1889, xviii. 173. Other notices are to be 
found in “Rees’ Cyclopedia,” 1819, xiv., and in the “ Biographic 
Universelle,” 1815, xiv. 141. 
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In answer, also, toa query in “ The Gentleman’s Magazine” 
many years after Fancourt’s death, there was published a 
discursive, but appreciative memoir, in which the eiement 
ot personal recollection may not have been wanting. 

Little seems to have been known of his private life. 
He was probably trained for the Nonconformist ministry 
under a Mr. Benjamin Robinson at Hungerford in Wilt- 
shire, and succeeded the Rev. Jeremiah Smith as pastor at 
Andover. This is not the place to enter into details as to 
the early history of dissenting bodies, but it should be 

enerally known that, after the passing of the Act of Uni- 
Sonie in 1662, the Nonconformists received a large 
accession of learning and scholarship in the ejected minis- 
ters. Cut off from the privileges of both universities, they 
and their successors established colleges for the training 
of their pastorate. Fancourt never seems to have had 
any collegiate training, but there can be little doubt that in 
learning and the love of books he far surpassed many of 
his contemporaries in the Church of England. 

His early and middle years seem to have been fairly 
peaceable; but towards 1730 he became engaged or in- 
volved in a theological controversy evidently with his con- 
gregation, for he had to leave Salisbury, as either his flock 
would not keep the peace with him, or he with them. In 
these days, as now, the tenure of a non-beneficed cure, 
dependent on the offerings of a congregation, was pre- 
carious, and “ driven from his comfortable settlement,” as 
stated by his sympathetic biographer in “ The Gentleman's 
Magazine,” he came to London to better his fortunes. The 
man who, in;these days, sets up as a teacher of Latin or 
Greek without fair university distinétion runs a great risk. 
But the low status of the scholastic profession in the 
middle of the eighteenth century would have left Fan- 
court’s position as an instructor excellent; so, though his 
own education seems to have been more or less private, he 
attempted to obtain pupils, but apparently without much 
success, It cannot be said, either, that he was engaged in 
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engrossing literary occupations. He was the author of 
some sixteen works, chiefly pamphlets, nearly all of them 
theological, and these latter mainly of a controversial 
nature, not a few of them being either sermons or letters. 
According to the carefully digested list in “ The Diétionary 
of National Biography” a good half of them must have 
been penned and published before he left Salisbury. Be- 
tween 1730 and 1740 he published very little. 

But it is just at the commencement of the fifth decade 
of the eighteenth century that Fancourt’s career begins to 
have a special interest for us. As far as I have been able 
to ascertain, there is nothing to show what induced him to 
start a circulating subscription library. As I have said 
above, it is more than probable that he had coadjutors in 
his plan. The want of books for home-reading, as also 
before stated, was causing general dissatisfaction among 
the really educated classes. According to the writer in 
“ The Gentleman’s Magazine” (1783, lili. p. 832), one 
friend complained to another “ that literature was not com- 
municated in London as in foreign cities, where libraries 
were accessible to all the curious.” This complaint was 
stated to have been made in the year 1724. The writer 
in “* The Gentleman’s Magazine’’ goes on to say that a 
few years later (April 30th, 1728) the same correspondent 
wrote: “I hear that your great bookseller Awnsham 
Churchill is dead; he had a great stock, and printed 
many books, and I hope the sale of his effects will throw 
a plenty of books on the City of London, and reduce 
their present high price.” Now Awnsham Churchill was 
the leading bookseller and publisher at the end of the 
seventeenth century as well as of the early eighteenth 
century. Fortune smiled upon him, he amassed great 
wealth, became a county magnate, and was M.P. for 
Dorchester from 1705 to 1710. He and his brother 
John formed a library between them at one of Awnsham 
Churchill’s seats, Higher Henbury, in Dorsetshire.’ While 

* “Dia. Nat. Biog.,” 1887, x. 307-308. 
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agreeing with the writer in “‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine” 
that the avidity of the correspondent he quotes to see the 
Churchill library dispersed among a _ book-hungering 
public is sufficient proof that circulating subscription 
libraries were not established in 1728, I cannot fail to see 
a stronger one. Churchill must have been a keen man of 
business; for the acquisition of immense wealth nearly 
always argues a combination of astuteness and caution 
leavened with a spirit of speculation. Whatever scheme 
of subscription libraries had been mooted or set on foot in 
the first two decades of the eighteenth century must have 
been viewed, in London ‘ at least, with conservative dislike 
and timidity. Else is it credible that Awnsham Churchill 
would not have used his vast wealth to float such a venture, 
and successfully, had he but been given the opportunity 
of seeing how eager were the reading public for the benefits 
such an enterprise might confer on them? 

So what a wealthy bookseller did not undertake was 
left, as far as we know, for a poor Nonconformist minister 
to establish. 

As already implied, it is impossible to do more than 
speculate on the reasons that led to the formation of the 
circulating subscription library. Popular demand for the 
unlimited reading of books, and, taking into account the 
numerous theological works that appear in the Crane 
Court Catalogue, a desire on the part of Fancourt himself 
that his professional brethren, so numerous in London, 
should have ready access to the literature they required, 
seem to be as strong determining causes as any.’ As a 


' Mr. Joseph Gilbert, who has made a special study of the history 
of circulating libraries, points out that “ Allan Ramsay’s work in Edin- 
burgh (1725) seems far more important than anything that was done 
in London.” But no evidence is as yet forthcoming that the fame of 
Ramsay’s library had travelled south. Even if it had, we have still to 
consider who was the first to adopt it. 

* Dr. Williams’ Library was founded in 1716, but so far as can be 
ascertained, the books contained in it did not circulate till a very much 
later date. 
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precedent for such a scheme, the marked success of the 
numerous clubs that had their quarters at the coffee-taverns ! 
must have acted as a cme lever in its favour, and 
even if this were not the case, the principle of a club in 
charging an annual or quarterly subscription was, as I 
have already maintained, most directly adopted. There 
was also the example of the Royal Society to follow, whose 
library formed part of that institution, though the borrow- 
ing facilities accorded the Fellows were slight and restricted. 

About the year 1740, or perhaps 1742—certainly not as 
late as 1745—the library was started. Of the first years 
of its existence the particulars are very scanty. All we 
know is that the subscription was one guinea a year. 
Difficulties of some kind may have risen in the manage- 
ment, for the library was dissolved at Christmas, 1745; 
that is, the library as an institution, not the stock of 
books, because immediately after this dissolution Fancourt 
commenced the compilation of his catalogue, which argues 
that the books were in hand, and the nature of the cata- 
logue is such that it must have been compiled from a 
complete collection, as all good catalogues should be. 
Remarks as to the nature and character of the Crane 
Court Catalogue will be reserved till later, but in the body 
of this catalogue, which was issued in parts between 1746 
and 1748, an important announcement was made as to 
supposed future privileges, chiefly financial, on the sub- 
scribers’ side. It was free to anyone to become a sub- 
scriber on the initial payment of one guinea, and a shilling 
a quarter. Half a guinea might be paid at the time of 
subscribing, and the balance of the entrance-fee on delivery 
of the catalogue. Evidently one guinea per annum had 
proved too expensive a subscription, and though Fancourt’s 
principle of spreading his net more widely to attract sub- 


1 For amusing descriptions of such clubs see “‘ The Trumpet Club,” 
by Steele, in “The Tatler,” and “A Modern Conversation,” by 
Chesterfield, in “The World,” both reprinted in “ Eighteenth Century 
Essays,” seleéted by Mr. Austin Dobson, 1896, pp. 16-23, 160-177. 
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scribers of moderate means was wise, it is to be doubted 
whether a reduction of the subscription to less than one- 
fifth its original value was prudent, even allowing for the 
additional imposition of an entrance-fee of one guinea. 

It is not quite certain where the library was first opened, 
but there is fair reason for thinking that it was housed in 
Crane Court, Fleet Street, very early—perhaps from the 
very first start off. It must not under any circumstances 
be supposed that it was a commercial undertaking carried 
on by Fancourt for his own profit. The days of com- 
mercial subscription libraries, as an established institution, 
were yet to come, and though there is no doubt that 
numerous booksellers were running such institutions long 
before Fancourt’s library was finally dissolved, the members 
of that trade kept a prolonged and careful watch on the 
fortunes of the library before they committed themselves 
to what they were probably inclined to regard as a some- 
what hazardous speculation. The entrance-fees and much 
reduced annual subscriptions appear to have had a very 
heavy drain made upon them at the outset. Out of them 
quarterly payments were to be deducted: “ The rent of 
the rooms to receive the books and accommodate sub- 
scribers ; a salary to the librarian to keep an open account 
and to circulate the books ; a stock to buy new books and 
duplicates as there was occasion; the expense of providing 
catalogues, and drawing up writings for settling the trust. 
This trust was to be vested in twelve or thirteen persons 
chosen by ballot out of the body of proprietors, and the 
proposer, Mr. Fancourt himself, was to be the first librarian, 
and to continue so long as he discharged his office with 
diligence and fidelity.”' Thus Fancourt from being 
master virtually became servant, and it is much to be 
feared that his salary suffered in consequence of the heavy 
initial outlay in printing the catalogue. This he must 
have himself foreseen ; for, with the idea of supplementing 


' *Gentleman’s Magazine,” 1784, liv. Part I. 273. 
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his income, in the very pages of the catalogue he advertised 
himself, though not by name, as a teacher of Latin, to 
read, write, and speak it with fluency in a year’s time or 
less, at 12 guineas a year, a guinea a month, or 12d. an 
hour, allowing five or six hours a day. Such an announce- 
ment would seem strange at the present time, but in those 
days it was one of the most ordinary character, since the 
sound knowledge of Latin was not only an accomplishment 
but a necessity, as that language was, far more than we 
realise, the basis of oral and written communication be- 
tween the learned of all European nations. As to whether 
this venture succeeded we have no certain information. 
The sentence in the “ Biographical Anecdotes”’ in “ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine ”—“ Driven from a comfortable 
settlement (at Salisbury) to the great metropolis, where | 
believe he acquired no new one as a teacher ’—plainly 
indicates that Fancourt had struggled hard to obtain some 
footing as a teacher in London; and this I have already 
stated above. There is no doubt that by now he had 
become much better known, and the subscribers to the 
library had at least the opportunity of testing his capacity 
as an instructor. 

One would have thought that by this time his troubles 
would have been at an end, and that his later days, in his 
joint capacity as librarian and Latin teacher, might have 
been passed, if not in prosperity, at least in fair comfort. 
But this was not to be, In a fit of virtuous indignation at 
the contrariness of mankind, his biographer in “ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine” exclaims : “ There never was a 
scheme set on foot for the public in which that public did 
not think themselves authorized to criticise and interfere 
with a great degree of impertinence.” Unfortunately, 
the writer, in his zeal for the subject of his memoir, takes 
too little cognizance of the obvious fact that if the public 
interfere, as they often do, in the conduét of affairs in which 
they are not direétly concerned, they will do so a hundred- 
fold more in matters in which they have a direct pecuniary 
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interest. The history of libraries from that time to the 
present day teems with instances of disaffection—sometimes 
even of hostility—evidenced by the subscribers or pro- 
prietors of libraries against the paid officials or honorary 
officers. 

Fancourt’s evil genius assumed an unexpected and un- 
likely form. Had it been in the shape of some ignorant 
and unlearned tradesman living hard by, who wished to 
make himself peculiarly objectionable solely from those 
feelings of animosity which the uneducated not infrequently 
vent upon the cultured, there would have been small 
wonder. But that evil genius was enveloped in far other 
guise. Cromwell Mortimer was a London physician, a 
man of remarkable and versatile intelleé&t, ative and 
ambitious. The charges he made for his professional 
services rendered him unpopular among his brother prac- 
titioners. He published what even then must have been 
considered an extraordinary book, detailing the symptoms 
of the maladies of his various patients, whose names he had 
printed in full, together with the personal attestations they 
gave to the efficacy of his remedies.' This thorough-going 
advertisement of himself before the laity was followed by 
an appendix—a circular letter detailing his system of 
charges for visits, advice, and remedies. He was a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians! In those days the 
professional conscience of medical men in high places was 
not so tender as regards etiquette as now, and though this 
circular brought Mortimer into disfavour, his authorship 
of it in no way affected his high standing in the scientific 
world, for he was Secretary to the Royal Society from 1730 
till his death in 1752, and edited volumes 36-46 of the 
“Philosophical Transaétions.” About 1738 he essayed 
to write a history of the learned societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland—a task he scarcely began, much less accom- 


‘ “An Address to the Publick: containing Narratives of the Effects 
of certain Chemical Remedies in most Diseases... .”, by Cromwell 
Mortimer, M.D. London, 1745. 
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plished. His negleét of this ambitious scheme brought 
upon him the censure of Maurice Johnson, the antiquary, 
who supplied Mortimer with valuable material he never 
used." Mortimer, instead of attempting to carry through 
one or two great pieces of work, busied himself with 
a thousand and one concerns. Besides editing various 
works and aiding to guide the fortunes of the Royal 
Society, he was Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
was one of the moving spirits in obtaining that body a 
charter of incorporation.” His residence was in Dartmouth 
Street, Westminster, but his secretaryship of the Royal 
Society frequently brought him to Crane Court, the rooms 
of the Royal Society being next, or next but one, to Fan- 
court’s house. It is difficult to discover the exact circum- 
stances under which Mortimer and Fancourt became 
acquainted, but it would have been surprising had they 
not. Itis more than likely that Mortimer was of the same 
religion as Fancourt. Had he been a Churchman it is 
not very likely that he would have proposed in 1747 to 
establish a registry for Dissenters in the College of Arms. 

It is a dangerous thing to place oneself under an obliga- 
tion to some men, especially if they be of a bullying, over- 
bearing nature, like that of the learned Secretary of the 
Royal Society. In the early spring of 1743 Fancourt’s 
wife was taken suddenly ill of a malady much resembling 
epidemic influenza. There is no reason for thinking her 
life was endangered, but Dr. Mortimer was sent for, and 
his remedies effected a prompt cure. Down went the 
report of the case in the note-book which was to form the 
MS. of the doétor’s “Address to the Publick,” and in 
1745 the world knew that Mortimer had in all probability 
saved Mrs. Fancourt’s life, according to the following 
quotation : * 

* Nichols’s “ Literary Anecdotes,” vi. 2-3. 

* Maurice Johnson, above mentioned, was honorary librarian of the 
same society, and possibly Mortimer’s colleague. 

* “ An Address to the Publick,” p. 11. 
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‘* The Case of Mrs. Martha Fancourt, wife to the 
Reverend Mr. Samuel Fancourt, at the Circulating Library 
in Crane Court, Fleetstreet. 

“A Fever and Heat in the Lungs, carried off by one 
Dose.” 

[Here follow minute details of the symptoms and 
illness. ] 

“« The above is a true and punctual Account of my III- 
ness and speedy Recovery. 

““¢MartuHa Fancourt.’ 


“Upon this her husband wrote me a most obliging 


Letter of Thanks dated March 26, 1743. 


““* We have both the deepest sense of the tender care of 
the Doctor, whose skilful hand has been blessed to remove 
the dangerous symptoms so speedily, as well as effectually. 

*<*] am, your most obliged, humble servant, 
*«¢S, Fancourt.’ 


»” 


Mortimer may have received a fee for attendance, but 
it is more likely that his professional assistance was a 
favour. Fancourt’s sense of obligation was taken advant- 
age of; very soon the doctor began to meddle in the con- 
duct of affairs at the Crane Court Library, and to criticise 
its management, and ended in being its persistent enemy. 
The librarian, notwithstanding his humble letter of thanks 
to Mortimer, must have been a man of some independ- 
ence, for he stuck to his post through a time of evil 
report. Mortimer’s self-importance, although it made 
him many enemies, was nevertheless an influence mag- 
netic enough to enlist the sympathies of many friends 
and abettors, who of course followed his lead against Fan- 
court. Troubles were now crowding thick around the 
pioneer of circulating subscription libraries, and it was just 
about this time that his rivals in trade were springing up. 
They had waited their opportunity, and had been spared 
the trouble of speculation ; watching the popularity of the 
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Crane Court Library, the booksellers saw that it was a ven- 
ture more than likely to succeed, and the results amply 
justified them. Mortimer ceased not to persecute Fan- 
court; he had sown the seed of the librarian’s troubles; 
had he lived a few years longer he would have seen them 
bear abundant fruit. But in his later years Mortimer suc- 
ceeded to the family estates on the death of his elder 
brother, at Toppingo Hall, near Hatfield Peverel, in 
Essex, and died there himself in 1752. 

But to return to the fortunes, or rather the misfortunes, 
of Fancourt. Bad blood having been stirred up against 
him, he gradually lost what little popularity he ever had. 
Nothing went well with him from the time the Secretary 
of the Royal Society had begun to make Crane Court 
Library the butt of his vindictive attacks. Some time 
later than 1755 the library and its guardian removed from 
Crane Court. After much wandering Fancourt settled in 
one of the streets off the Strand. By this time he was feel- 
ing the full force of the torrent of commercial opposition— 
a torrent he could not stem. As the colours of a kaleido- 
scope change and shift, so altered the contents of the cir- 
culating book-shelves at the back of the booksellers’ and 
stationers’ shops to suit the taste of a public even then 
changeable and captious. But as Fancourt’s difficulties and 
debts increased, the less was he able to add to his library ; 
as his store of books became antiquated, the greater grew 
their unpopularity. At last, to satisfy his creditors, if it 
did satisfy them, the whole library was sold. Aged and 
infirm, and failing in his faculties, he forsook a neighbour- 
hood that was then, as now, the centre of letters and the 
drama, and retired to Hoxton Square, then on the northern 
or north-eastern outskirts of the metropolis. This now 
densely-populated, squalid, and unsavoury quarter was 
once a rallying-point for the more cultured and wealthy 
members of the dissenting ministry. Kindly spirits among 
them tended to his wants, and it may be hoped that his 
last days were spent in comfort and freedom from distress. 
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At Hoxton he died in his ninetieth year on June 8th, 
1768. 

That at an age of life when many men begin to think 
of resting on their oar, Fancourt made a fresh start, and 
was so far successful that he got together a library of some 
3,000 volumes and attraéted many subscribers, is suffi- 
cient proof of his courage and perseverance. 

Unlike Naudé in France, and John Durie in England, 
he is not known to have written any treatise on libraries 
and librarianship. But after opening the circulating 
library he saw that its usefulness would be increased by 
a printed catalogue, and this he set about diligently to 
compile, issuing it in parts between 1746 and 1748. In 
the last-mentioned year it was also published in two octavo 
volumes, and the following is a full transcript of the title- 

age : 

An Alphabetical / Catalogue / of / Books and Pamphlets / 
in / English, French, and Latin / Belonging to the / 
Circulating Library / In Crane Court / Sold (according 
to the annexed Plan) to a limited / Number of Subscribers 
for One Guinea each / towards the Purchase and one 
Shilling a Quar-/ter besides for the Support of it. / With 
a Copious / Index / Reducing every Subject to its / proper 
Class or / Head / London:/ Printed in the Year 
MDCCXLVIII. 

It is a present fashion among cataloguers, largely on the 
increase, to give very brief summaries of the subjects 
treated of in books, more especially when the title is mis- 
leading. Those modern librarians who are convinced that 
everything is new under the sun may be warned that it 
is useless to battle among themselves for the honour of 
having initiated this practice of analysis of contents, for 
Fancourt knew of it and employed it vigorously, All 
his own writings save one (the traét, “‘ What will be must 
be”) are enumerated in his catalogue, and lengthy ex- 
tracts, expository of the various subjects, follow each title. 
Though plainly anxious that his own works should be 
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well known, he was no vain egotist, and he gave other 
writers an equal chance of notoriety by the same means, 
All this ought to have had the moral effect of impressing 
upon the readers what a well-read librarian they had to 
serve them; the material effect it did have, however, was 
to increase the bulk of the catalogue, and consequently 
the printer’s bill ! 

In those days the art of cataloguing was crude, and 
there are undoubtedly signs of this crudeness in Fancourt’s 
work. Yet it is remarkable to see how near his work 
approaches sometimes to the ideal of a modern catalogue. 
The entries are, as a rule, under “author,” with a cross- 
reference to “ subject,” anonymous works being given 
under the first word of the title. As a consequence it is 
perfectly easy to find any work that may be thought of 
under author or subject, and the Crane Court Catalogue 
stands well in comparison with certain cumbrous compila- 
tions of the early and middle decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. I refer to those arranged on the principle of the 
catalogue raisonné, in which the books, whether of a special 
or a general library, are grouped under the authors’ names 
into classes of a very arbitrary nature, and further sub- 
divided according to the will and pleasure of the compiler 
—an abuse of the excellent principle of classification. 

The titles are generally given in full, and from a biblio- 
graphical point of view this is a most commendable feature. 
It is a loss, however, to those interested in eighteenth-cen- 
tury presses that the names of the printers are not given at 
the end of the titles, just before the date. A slight curtail- 
ment of the abstracts of the contents would have enabled 
this to have been done without increasing the size of the 
volumes, and had this information been given there is little 
doubt that it would have been thorough and accurate. But 
this is to speak from the standpoint of a reviewer of 
modern works, a luxury that must not be indulged in when 
commenting thus late on a production of a bygone era 
that can be neither corrected, altered, or improved. We 
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must take it as a matter of thankfulness that the Crane 
Court Catalogue does so fairly indicate, apart from the 
large element of theological literature it represents (very 
nearly half its contents), what was generally read about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. But there is a 
further and a higher use of such a catalogue, It is, or 
should be, the aim of the English bibliographer to obtain 
arecord not of many or most books printed and published 
at various epochs, but of all. We know that the output 
of publications in the eighteenth century, allowing for 
the status of the art of printing, was large, but the quantity 
isunknown. It becomes us to turn this quantity into a 
known one, and if it be found that old catalogues, such as 
the one we have attempted to describe, serve towards this 
end, they should be carefully sought out and analyzed. 
Imperfect as they may be according to our modern ideas, 
their ultimate effect has been wider than their compilers’ 
aim; they only attempted to show what the libraries 
possessed, but they have ended in preserving a record of 
much that men thought or did that otherwise would have 
been consigned to oblivion. 
ARCHIBALD CLARKE. 
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HOW THINGS ARE DONE IN ONE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY. 


Ill. 


SELECTION, PuRCHASE, AND CATALOGUING OF 
Books. 


Wa_GS the catching of the hare is the first step 
towards the ultimate end of gustatory 
enjoyment and physical nourishment, so 
the collection of a library is the first stage 
RNG. Gy in the process that leads to its utilization 

ERS) for the education and the mental and 
spiritual refreshment of its readers. I therefore begin this 
article with a brief statement of our procedure in the 
selection and purchase of books. 

Let me premise that these articles are not designed for 
the instruction of the experienced librarian. For him they 
can have only the interest and value of a study of com- 
parative methods. An exposition of the methods of any 
library must contain much that is common to all libraries, 
or, at least, a part of the knowledge of all librarians, For 
the novice, however, an explanation confined to peculiarities 
or points of difference would tend to confuse rather than 
inform, like the teaching of exceptions before the rules are 
learned. And the merit of any system of administration 
can be judged only by seeing it as a whole, and observing 
the harmony of its parts and the manner in which they all 
contribute to the end in view. Now, the purpose of a 
public library, the reason for its being, is the entertain- 
ment and education of the people who support it. I have 
given to entertainment the first place on the list, because 
I wish to emphasize this as one of the most important 
functions of the public library. In starting a library ina 
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small town the first books to be procured should be those 
that afford wholesome recreation; and the largest city 
library can never ignore this constant and universal 
demand. In his address at the laying of the corner stone 
of the Boston Public Library in 1855, Robert C. Winthrop 
said: ‘The Library whose corner stone we are about to 
lay, in its primary and principal design, is to furnish 
entertainment and instruction for the whole community.’ 
And in the first report of the Trustees, in 1852, it was 
held that ‘ popular books of the time’ should be pur- 
chased in such numbers as to ‘render the pleasant and 
healthy literature of the day accessible to the whole people 
at the only time they care for it—that is, when it is living, 
fresh, and new.’ 


SELECTION OF Books. 


The first consideration in the choice of books for pur- 
chase should be the wants of those using the library. 
These are made known in two ways: Ist, by formal 
recommendation; 2nd, by frequent calls. For the first we 
provide blank cards of the size of our catalogue cards, 
containing these items : Author and title, place and date of 
publication, publisher and price, name and address of person 
recommending and a request for any further information, to 
be written on the back of the card. These cards are pre- 
sented to the librarian once a week. Books that are of 
unquestionable merit, moderate price, and wanted for im- 
mediate use are ordered at once. Objectionable and 
inferior books, and those likely to interest few or none but 
the recommender are rejected. The rest, especially high- 
priced books and those on which further information is 
desired, are held over for the next meeting of the Book 
Committee. Lists representing frequent calls are generally 
held for the Book Committee, but may be ordered at the 
discretion of the librarian. Books recommended and called 
for, and those worn out and condemned are always the 
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first considered by the Committee; and when funds are 
at the lowest ebb they are the only ones ordered. 

It is the office of a public library not only to supply to 
the public books called for, but also to lay before its 
readers the best of the new publications that appear from 
time to time. Knowing the strength and weakness of his 
collection, and the tastes and wants of his community, the 
librarian must keep constantly posted as to the character 
and value of new publications. That our survey may be 
as complete and trustworthy as possible, the numerous 
periodicals that publish book reviews are divided among 
some eight or ten assistants. Each is expected to read the 
periodicals assigned, and to note on cards titles of books 
therein commended, with brief extracts from the reviews 
indicating their general character and worth. Once a 
month (during the active season) those participating in 
the work meet with the librarian and hold a new-book 
symposium. Thus the librarian, as well as each assistant, 
shares the benefit of the reading of all ; and the selection 
of new books for purchase is based on the widest possible 
information. Occasionally it happens that a novel is 
highly praised by one or more reviewers, and as severely 
condemned by others. In such cases it is read by two 
mature women on the staff. If they are divided in opinion 
the judgment of a third is called for, or the librarian 
decides by a personal perusal. Books obtained on approval 
from local dealers are examined by the librarian; and in 
default of conclusive criticisms they are tested by him, or 
assigned to assistants. 

The librarian marks in ‘ The Publishers’ Weekly,’ ‘ The 
Nation,’ and other bibliographical and critical journals and 
publishers’ lists, which he regularly examines, the titles of 
desirable additions. These, with brief notes indicated by 
him, are cut out and pasted, or copied, on cards, Just 
before each meeting of the Book Committee the librarian 
and his ‘cabinet’ (three or four of the heads of depart- 
ments) go over the accumulated cards and decide what 
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books are most needed. This selected list is presented to 
the committee; and having been thus carefully made up 
and with due regard to the funds available, it is always 
approved, generally en d/oc. When purchases beyond im- 
mediate and pressing needs are justified, additional lists, 
including more expensive works and those needed to 
strengthen particular classes, are submitted to the com- 
mittee and examined in detail. The order of purchase, 
then, is this: 1st, books worn out and lost are paid for ; 
and, books specially recommended and those frequently 
called for, including additional copies; 3rd, books (chiefly 
new publications) recommended by the librarian; 4th, 
special lists and expensive works. 

The cards thus submitted constitute the order list. The 
‘Publishers’ Weekly’ entries, being in proper bibliographi- 
cal form, are pasted on regular catalogue cards, and after 
serving in the order list are finally inserted in the card 
catalogue. It saves time and labour to send the packages 
of cards directly to the local dealers. The first sends such 
books as he can furnish, separating their cards from the 
others and returning the rest of the cards, which are then 
sent to another bookseller. When all the books obtain- 
able in town have been received, the remaining titles are 
ordered from the dealer who gives the best discount. 
Foreign publications are ordered through an agent. The 
order is written on a blank form provided for the purpose, 
and a letter-press copy is taken in the ‘ order-book.’ Each 
card also is stamped with the date and the name of the 
firm to whom the order is given; for example, ‘ Jones, 
10-9, "99°; or, ‘Stevens, 10-11, "99.’ The cards are 
arranged in the order-drawer alphabetically, according to 
author. It is thus easy at any moment to determine 
whether a given book has been ordered. As books are 
received the cards are taken from the order list and placed 
in the books to which they belong ; and the cards remain- 
ing show just what orders are outstanding, when each book 
was ordered, and from whom. From time to time lists of 
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‘shorts’ are sent to dilatory dealers; and once a year there 
is a clearing up by the cancellation of all orders not filled, 
except continuations and books for which special search 
has been instituted. 

Upon the arrival of a lot of books, the invoice is 
checked and examined to see that the prices and discounts 
are correct, and the price of each book is pencilled on the 
first page, back of the title-page. Next the card is taken 
from the order drawer and placed in the book which is 
then ready for classification. For the most part the classi- 
fying is done by the librarian, not of necessity, but as the 
best way of keeping in touch with the growth of the col- 
lection, and as a help to the constant effort that must be 
made to prevent the administrative side of his work from 
completely crowding out the bibliographical. While 
classifying, the librarian puts into various books the names 
of persons likely to be interested in them, who are to be 
notified of their receipt. A postal card blank is provided 
for this purpose. The order card in the book shows 
whether it was bought on recommendation of a card- 
holder. If so, he is notified, and the book is reserved for 
him thirty-six hours. After classification the books are 
put through the regular process of accessioning, shelf- 
listing, and cataloguing, stamping, pocketting, cutting, 
etc. The items enumerated in the accession ledger are: 
Date, accession number, author, title, volume number, place 
of publication, publisher, date of publication, size, class, a 
summary of additions by class and source for statistical pur- 
poses, from whom obtained, publisher's price, discount, net 
price, cost of binding, remarks. If the book belongs to a 
special collection the name of the collection is stamped in 
the first margin. In the column devoted to remarks such 
facts as that the book is withdrawn, lost and paid for, un- 
accounted for, price of set, etc., are given. Date slips of 
different colour and style place each volume in one of the 
following classes: ‘Seven-day book’ (new popular books, 
chiefly novels), ‘ New book—not renewable’ (issued for 
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fourteen days); Regular two-week book, renewable for 
the same period; ‘C.D.’ book (see first article); and 
Reference book. There are also two special labels, one 
indicating that a book can be drawn only on ‘ Special per- 
mission,’ and the other, that some ‘ Special security’ must 
be given. In the latter class are placed books costing 
£1 or more. The security, however, generally consists 
merely of the signature of the applicant to a formal re- 
ceipt backed by a general knowledge of his probable 
trustworthiness. It may be worth while to mention, in 
passing, that on the first page of every book is tipped in a 
slip bearing these words: ‘This book belongs to the 
Pustic. You are one of the public. Take care of 
Your Own Property and see that others do not injure 
it’ The city ordinance regarding the mutilation or de- 
facement of library property is quoted, and notice is given 


that the last borrower is held responsible for any damage 
to the book. 


CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING. 


The scheme of classification was prepared by Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris in 1870. Dr. Harris, now U.S, Commissioner 
of Education, was then Superintendent of the St. Louis 
Public Schools and ex officio a member of the Board of 
Managers of the Public School Library. The scheme 
might be called an ‘expansive system.’ It has, at any 
rate, met the demands for expansion caused by the growth 
of the collection, the development of modern science and 
the differentiation of modern knowledge; and the class 
numbers are, up to the present, shorter and simpler than 
those of most of the other systems in vogue. 

A feature of our library which I most heartily recommend 
to any new library or any library contemplating changes in 
its system, is the absence of shelf-numbers. There is no 
longer any controversy as to the merits of fixed and relative 
location; but shelf-numbers are so general that many 
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librarians have found it difficult to understand how we 
dispense with them. The advantage of doing so I will 
show when explaining our issue system. I may say here 
that books are arranged on the shelves 1st, by class-mark, 
2nd, by author, 3rd, by title. The class-mark is written 
on the pocket and on the first page after the title-page ; 
the author is underdotted on the title-page; and the catch- 
word (usually the author) is written on the pocket. 

The relative usefulness of the classed and the dictionary 
catalogue is still a subject of argument, with the weight of 
opinion rather in favour of the latter. Ours, however, 
was originally a classed catalogue, and a classed catalogue 
we have kept it, finding satisfaction in having it up to 
date, and constantly making improvements. We have 
analyzed all collected biographies and miscellaneous essays ; 
and last year we completed the analyzing of all public 
documents, both domestic and foreign. 

Our Juvenile catalogue, made five years ago, is on the 
dictionary plan; and we are from time to time grafting on 
our author and classed catalogue features of the dictionary 
catalogue. This process will end in giving us the ad- 
vantages of both forms. The following statement will, | 
trust, make plain the plan and the essential features of the 
catalogue. 

The public catalogue is in the delivery room : the official 
is in the catalogue room which adjoins the general refer- 
ence room. 

The official catalogue is a manuscript catalogue on 
33x ruled cards, the heaviest grade of the standard size 
cards made by the Library Bureau. It combines entries 
under the author, titles of novels and juveniles, and striking 
titles of books in other classes, all arranged in one alphabet. 
Authors’ names are given in full when they can be obtained 
without too great expenditure of time. The card shelf- 
list serves as a classed catalogue for official use. 

The public catalogue comprises: rst, an author cata- 
logue of the whole collection ; 2nd, a classed catalogue of 
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the whole collection ; 3rd, separate author catalogues of 
German and French books ; 4th, a title catalogue of prose 
fiction; 5th, a dictionary catalogue of the juvenile collec- 
tion; 6th, an author catalogue of juvenile books in foreign 
languages. 

The author catalogue includes also striking titles. 

In the classed catalogue the cards are arranged in each 
class alphabetically by author except in such classes as 97 
(individual biography) 91d and gte (histories of states and 
cities in the U.S.). In theseand similar classes, for obvious 
reasons, the cards are arranged by subject, as are also the 
books on the shelves. In a class like 96 (Historical mis- 
cellany) embracing a variety of subjects, the special topics 
(¢.g., ‘ Flags’) appear as subject headings, and the cards 
are arranged alphabetically by these. 

In like manner, inchoate sub-classes are marked by 
headings in various classes before the number of books in 
each calls for a division on the shelves. The class of prose 
fiction is arranged alphabetically under the titles, each 
language having a class toitself. Title and author lists of 
German and English fiction have been printed and are sold 
at ten cents each. 

The juvenile catalogue of English books is a complete 
dictionary catalogue of all the English books for the young 
in the library. The class ‘ Juvenile literature’ does not 
mean ‘ Juvenile fiction,’ but all books for the young. 

A list of subjects, with the A.L.A. list as a foundation, 
is being prepared to insert in the complete author catalogue. 
The cards read: ‘ For books on this subject see class —,’ 
‘See also class —.’ This is intended to serve as an index 
to the classed catalogue. Since we cannot at present afford 
both a classed and a diétionary catalogue, this seems the 
most satisfactory solution. The variations from a con- 
sistent scheme of a classed catalogue have been made 
advisedly and with good results. 

All the public catalogues are typewritten on 33x unruled 
Library Bureau cards except the Fiction and Juvenile 
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classes, which are on 32x cards and occupy a separate 
cabinet. These have short entries: all the other cards 
are transcripts of the full entries of the official author 
catalogue. 

Freperick M,. CrunpDen. 


PAMPHLETS AND THE PAMPHLET 
DUTY OF 1712. 


teenth and ceineenth centuries has olden 

M™ been collected with ardour or catalogued 

with accuracy. The subjects with which it 

RY deals are interesting enough at times, but its 

= EM) bulk repels, and so do the endless anonyms, 

the pretentious pseudonyms, and the complicated relations 
of ‘Cases Stated,’‘ Vindications,’ ‘ Modest Replies,’ and ‘ Un- 
answerable Answers.’ In its own day, however, this litera- 
ture took the place of magazines, and excited a keen if 
ephemeral interest. As a curious tribute to this may be 
cited a four-page folio pamphlet in the British Museum, 
entitled ‘ The Proposal of William Laycock, of the Inner- 
Temple, London, Gent. Humbly Recommended to all 
such Persons, who are generously inclined to encourage 
Arts and Learning, and in Order thereunto for raising a 
Fund for the buying up of a Stock of scarce Stitcht Books 
and Pamphlets, amongst which all Bookish Gentlemen 
well know, that there are to be found abundance of ex- 
cellent Traéts and Discourses, not treated of in larger 
books.’ Laycock, it appears, having married the daughter 
of William Miller, of London, Stationer, ‘ became in- 
trusted in the year 1693, to dispose of the said Mr. Miller’s 
Stock, which chiefly consisted of loose Papers and Pam- 
phlets, and by the Assistance of Charles Tooker, Book- 
seller. . . did digest the said Stock of Pamphlets into 
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such exact Order and Method, by way of Common Place 
and Alphabet, that the said Laycock could find without 
any Difficulty any Thing contained in the said Stock, tho’ 
it was but a single Sheet of Paper in the said Stock, which 
did consist of above 2,000 Reams of stitcht Books or 
loose Papers. And the said Laycock, having sorted and 
digested the Stock as aforesaid, met with that encourage- 
ment from the Publick, that he did exercise the said 
Trade of selling scarce Books and Pamphlets for the Space 
of Seven years.” However, lawsuits followed, and the 
labours of Mr. Laycock were ‘totally blasted’ by in- 
truding bailiffs. To this tale of woe succeeds an enumera- 
tion, in twenty-one breathless paragraphs, of a few (‘ not 
the 500 part,’ says Mr. Laycock) of the good things con- 
tained in the vanished collection." He shows how his 
methods had served the ends of divines, ‘disposed to 
know what has been written in Controversies,’ of ‘ Noble 
Statesmen and Worthy Senators,’ ‘Gentlemen who De- 
light in Reading of Ceremonies at Coronations,’ ‘ those 
who are Poetically inclined,’ and ‘ Booksellers, who upon 
all occasions used to apply themselves to the said Stock or 
Repository.’ Mr. Laycock’s occasional variations in tense 
betray his position between ‘the beauty coming and the 
beauty gone.’ He hopes to renew his enterprise, through 
the aid of the booksellers and the public. At the end of 
his appeal is printed a list of eighteen booksellers sub- 
scribing a guinea or a pound apiece, and he ‘doth most 
Humbly Desire and Intreat such Gentlemen, who are in- 
clinable to Incourage him in so good an Undertaking, that 
they would be Expeditious in their Subscriptions.’ Also 
‘as a further Incouragement to such as will Contribute, 
. . . the said Undertaker will Print a Catalogue of the 


1 The catalogue was published under the title: ‘The Famous Col- 
le€tion of Papers and Pamphlets of all Sorts, from the year 1600... 
commonly known by the Name of William Miller’s Colleétion ... 
Composed by Mr. Charles Tooker. London: M. Gilliflower, etc.,’ and 
largely bears out Laycock’s claims. 
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said Books, with a List of the Names and Sums of the 
Benefactors, which shall be presented Gratis, by way of 
Acknowledgment to the said Subscribers.’ 

Bearing in mind the importance of the pamphlet-issues 
thus evinced, it is easy to conceive the agitation aroused 
by the Act of 10 Anne, c. 18, which struck a blow not 
only at pamphlets but newspapers. The following was 
the tariff of the stamps required under the Act. For 
pamphlets or newspapers of } sheet or less, $d. per copy, 
of 4 to 1 sheet, 1d, per copy. For publications con- 
taining more than 1 sheet, 2d. (‘ The Statutes of the 
Realm,’ printed in 1822, says 2s.!) per sheet, anything 
more than 6 sheets octavo, 12 sheets quarto, or 20 sheets 
folio, being regarded as a book, not a pamphlet, and so 
being exempt. All stock in hand was to be stamped. 
Stamps on unsold copies might be cancelled by the Com- 
missioners appointed under the Aét, and the value of the 
stamps repaid. Any failure to comply with the Act was 
destructive of all copyright, even although the title of the 
book had been duly registered at Stationers’ Hall. A 
penalty of £20 was appointed for omission of the name 
and address of printer and publisher. 

This last proviso indicates, of course, that the Act was 
designed partly to swell the revenue and partly to check 
the licence of the Press. The effects of it on trade opinion 
can be judged from the same source as those of the Paper 
Duties (see an article in ‘The Library’ for December, 
1899) which form part of the same Act, namely, from 
the collection of contemporary broadsides in the British 
Museum. The Act as above given was tempered to 
various shorn lambs, agreeably to, and possibly in conse- 
quence of, certain appeals of the trade that may be seen 
in that collection, the contents of which are as follows: 


(1) The Case of the Company of Parish-Clerks, re- 
lating to the Duties on Pamphlets, etc. Humbly offer’d 
to the Honourable House of Commons, 
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(2) The Case of the Members of the Sun-Fire-Office, 
London, relating to the Duties on News-Papers, humbly 
represented to the Honourable House of Commons. 

(3) The Printers’ Case: humbly submitted to the Con- 
sideration of the Honourable the House of Commons. 

(4) A Proposal for Restraining the Great Licentious- 
ness of the Press, . .. Humbiy submitted to the Commons 
of Great Britain, by W. Mascall, Gent. 

(5) A Certain and Necessary Method of Regulating 
the Press, which will hinder and deter the Daily Insolence 
of False, Malitious, and Seditious Libels. Designed for 
the Service of Her Majesty’s late Gratious Message to the 
Honourable House of Commons, eéc. 

(6) The Case of the poor Paper-Makers and Printers, 
farther stated. 

(7) The Case of the Manufacturers of Paper, the 
Stationers, Printers, etc., of this Kingdom, relating to 
several Duties on Paper and Printing, now Voted in the 
House. Humbly represented to the Honourable House 
of Commons, 

(8) Reasons humbly offer’d to the Parliament, in behalf 
of several Persons concern’d in Paper making, Printing 
and Publishing the Half-penny News Papers, against the 
Bill now depending, for laying a Penny Stamp, etc. 


Several of these piteous Cases, as we have said, seem to 
have succeeded in their object. 

Thus the ‘Bills of Mortality’ were exempted, the 
Government doubtless being moved by the appeal of the 
Company of Parish-Clerks, whose case (No. 1) deposes 
that ‘ The said Company, by their Charter, are obliged to 
keep a Press in their Hall, for printing the Weekly and 
Yearly Bills of Mortality, . . . the Profits whereof is the 
Support of the Charges and Expences of the said Com- 
pany, they having little or no Lands or Estate to defray 
the same.’ The Bills, they point out, are not only of great 
importance, ‘for the Security of all Orphans, but also a 
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general Satisfaction to all Persons, by showing the Nature 
of the Diseases, and of the Increase and Decrease of the 
Burials each Week,’ and they are in great fear lest, if the 
Bills are taxed, the Company ‘will be utterly Dissolved 
and Overthrown.’ 

The ‘Members of the Sun-Fire-Office’ also profess 
themselves in great straits, for their policies were already 
taxed, and they had ‘oblig’d themselves . . . to furnish 
Weekly every Person Insur’d with three printed News- 
Papers, call’d The British Mercury’ (No. 2), the tax on 
which would eat a hole in their profits. It does not appear 
that their plaint was heard. The ‘ Printers’ Case’ (No. 
3) seems to have secured another concession. It states 
that, ‘of many Hundred Master-Printers and Journeymen 
in this City, two thirds do entirely depend upon the 
Printing of Small Papers and Pamphlets, especially the 
latter; by which all Britain is supplied with Sermons, and 
other Tracts of Devotion, at a cheap Rate,’ which works, 
says another body of Memorialists (No. 7), ‘ are often by 
Charitable People disposed Gratis among the Poor,’ so that 
their cessation ‘ will in a great measure prevent the Pro- 
pagation of the Christian Religion.’ Books of devotion 
were excepted from the operation of the Act. 

A picture even more alarming is drawn in another 
broadside, which takes up the democratic side (No. 8). 
The halfpenny paper had been sold ‘ to the poorer Sort of 
People, who are Purchasers of it by Reason of its Cheap- 
ness, to divert themselves, and also to allure therewith 
their young Children, and entice them to Reading, and 
should a Duty of Three Half-pence be laid upon these 
mean News-Papers (which by reason of the Courseness [sic] 
of the Paper, the generality of Gentlemen are above Con- 
versing with) it would utterly extinguish and suppress the 
same: And thereby his Majesty’s Revenue will not only 
be lessened, by entirely sinking and loosing the Duty paid 
by the Paper-makers and Printers . . . but Hundreds of 
Persons and Families who chiefly get their Bread by selling 
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the same, will inevitably be reduc’d to extream Poverty, 
and become Chargeable and Burthensome to their respective 
Parishes, if not necessitated to turn Thieves; more es- 
pecially the indigent Poor and miserable Blind Hawkers ; 
. . . for divers of them, who are Industrious, and have 
but a Penny or Three Half Pence, for a Stock to begin 
with in a Morning, will before Night advance it to Eighteen 
Pence or Two Shillings, which greatly tends to the com- 
fortable Support of such miserable Poor and Blind 
Creatures,’ etc. These Memorialists certainly protest too 
much. 

The Pamphlet tax was, however, not entirely designed 
to afford a revenue, but to check ‘ false and scandalous 
Libels.’* Some of the abuses which it was intended to 
remedy may be gathered from Mascall’s ‘ Proposal for re- 
straining the Great Licentiousness of the Press,’ He 
suggests that every book and pamphlet should be entered 
either by the Author, Publisher, Proprietor, or Printer at 
a Government office to be created ad hoc, on the day before 
publication, and an affidavit made as to the number 
printed off. Further, with a view to checking scurrilous 
publications, ‘that no Impressions shall be made with 
short Words, or Initial Letters, with Dashes, or without, 
to stand for any Word or Words, but all to be Printed at 
length, or to be taken, ipso faéfo, for a Libel. That 
no false sham Names shall be Printed.’ These sugges- 
tions would have saved the modern librarian an infinity 
of trouble. The next broadside in our list (No. 5) puts 
forward similar proposals, stipulating that the Registrar 
of pamphlets should not be obliged to read them, not 
in the least out of consideration for him, but to preserve 
the liberty of the Press. 

The ‘ Printers’ Case’ (No. 3) suggests a difficulty which 
was probably real, that if the tax were imposed many 
printers would be thrown out of employ, and would be 


* Queen’s Speech, January 17th, 1712. 
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tempted to print anything that was offered to them, to 
keep the wolf from the door. Another plaintive wail in 
this same ‘Case’ concerns a difficulty which was removed 
by the clause allowing a drawback of duty on unsold pam- 
phlets. ‘ Paper, after it is Printed, is of no intrinsick Value 
at all, but depends merely upon the Humour and Opinion 
of People; and there are few Printers in this Town, who 
have not many Thousand Copies by them, which they 
daily sell for waste Paper.’ 

Thus the Printer. The views of the Author may be 
gauged from Addison’s remarks in ‘ The Spectator’ (No, 
445). ‘This is the Day on which many eminent Authors 
will probably Publish their Last Words. I am afraid that 
few of our Weekly Historians, who are Men that above 
all others delight in War, will be able to subsist under the 
Weight of a Stamp, and an approaching Peace. A Sheet 
of Blank Paper that must have this new Imprimatur clapt 
upon it, before it is qualified to Communicate anything to 
the Publick, will make its way in the World but very 
heavily. In short, the Necessity of carrying a Stamp, and 
the Improbability of notifying a Bloody Battel, will, I am 
afraid, both concur to the sinking of those thin Folios, 
which have every other Day retailed to us the History of 
Europe for several years last past. A Facetious Friend of 
mine, who loves a Punn, calls this present Mortality 
among Authors, The Fall of the Leaf.’ 

This Mortality did not, however, touch ‘The Spec- 
tator,’ which doubled its price, and kept up its circulation. 


Joun MacrarRtane. 
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ENGLISH ROYAL COLLECTORS. 


LTHOUGH various books are incident- 
ally mentioned in the Wardrobe Accounts 
MN of the first, second and third Edwards, 
<4) there is no record of an English king, 
AWAY save perhaps Henry VI., and of no royal 
) prince, with the notable exception of 
uke of Gloucester, and possibly of John, 


mention is made of the conveyance, in the year 1480, of 
the king’s books from London to Eltham Palace. It is 
stated that some were put into ‘ the kings carr,’ and others 
into ‘ divers cofyns of fyrre.’ Several entries also refer to 
the ‘ coverying and garnysshing of the books of oure saide 
Souverain Lorde the Kynge’ by Piers Bauduyn, stationer. 
Among the books mentioned are the works of Josephus, 
Livy and Froissart, ‘a booke of the holy Trinite,’ ‘a 
booke called le Gouvernement of Kings and Princes,’ ‘a 
booke called la Forteresse de Foy,’ and ‘a booke called 
the bible historial.” The price paid for ‘ binding, gilding 
and dressing’ the copy of the Bible Historiale and the 
works of Livy was twenty shillings each, and for several 
others sixteen shillings each. Other entries show that the 
bindings were of ‘Cremysy velvet figured,’ with ‘ Laces 
and Tassels of Silk,’ with ‘ Blue Silk and Gold Botons,’ 
and with ‘Claspes with Roses and the Kings Armes 
uppon them.’ ‘LXX Bolions coper and gilt,’ and ‘CCC 
nayles gilt’ were also used. 

The first English king who formed a library of any 
size was Henry VII., and many entries are found in his 
Privy Purse Expenses relating to the purchase and binding 
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of his books. The great ornament of his collection was 
the superb series of volumes on vellum bought of Antoine 
Vérard, the Paris publisher, which now forms one of the 
choicer treasures of the British Museum. Henry’s prin- 
cipal library was kept in his palace at Richmond, where, 
with the exception of some volumes which seem to have 
been taken to Beddington by Henry VIII.,it appears to have 
remained for more than acentury after his death, for Justus 
Zinzerling, a native of Thuringia, and Doétor of Laws at 
Basle, states in his book of travels, entitled ‘ Itinerarium 
Galliz, etc., Lyons, 1616,’ that ‘ the most curious thing to be 
seen at Richmond Palace is Henry VII.’s library.’ It was 
probably removed to Whitehall, for the only book in the 
library mentioned by Zinzerling, a ‘Genealogia Rerum 
Angliz ab Adamo’ appears in a catalogue of Charles II.’s 
MSS. at Whitehall, compiled in 1666. 

Henry VIII. inherited the love of his father for books, 
and added considerably to his collection. Besides the 
library at Richmond, Henry had a fine one at Westminster, 
a catalogue of which, compiled in 1542 or 1543 is still pre- 
served in the Record Office. He had also libraries at Green- 
wich, Windsor, Newhall in Essex, and Beddington in 
Surrey. Some of his books were also kept at St. James's, 
for in the Inventory of his furniture at that palace, entries 
occur of a ‘ Description of the hollie lande;’ ‘a boke 
covered with vellat, embroidered with the Kings arms, 
declaring the same, in a case of black leather, with his 
graces arms ;’ and other volumes. Of these libraries the 
largest and most important appears to have been that at 
Westminster. It was fairly rich in the Greek and Latin 
Classics, and in the writings of French and Italian authors. 
The English historians were well represented, but the 
principal feature of the collection was the works of the 
Fathers, which were very numerous, The library also 
contained no less than sixty primers, many of them being 
bound in ‘ vellat,’ or in ‘lether gorgiously gilted.” In the 
succeeding reign this library was purged ‘of all masse 
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bookes, legendes, and other superstitiouse bookes’ by an 
Order in Council, which also directed that ‘ the garnyture 
of the bookes being either golde or silver’ should be de- 
livered to Sir Anthony Aucher, the Master of the Jewel 
House. 

The library at Greenwich contained three hundred and 
forty-one printed and MS. volumes, besides a number of 
MSS. kept in various parts of the palace. An inventory, 
taken after the King’s death, mentions among other books 
‘a greate booke called an Herballe,’ ‘twoo great Bibles in 
Latten,’ and ‘a booke, wrytten on parchment, of the pro- 
cesse betweene King Henry th’ eight and the Ladye 
Katheryne Dowager.’ The Windsor and Newhall libraries 
were smaller; the first comprising one hundred and nine, 
and the second sixty volumes. At Beddington were some 
remarkably choice books, including many beautiful editions 
printed for Antoine Vérard, probably some of those pur- 
chased by Henry VII. Among these was ‘ a greate booke 
of parchment, written and lymned with gold of gravers 
worke, de confessione Amantis.’ 

Edward VI. and Mary during their short reigns added 
comparatively few books to the royal collection, nor are 
there many to be now found in it which were acquired 
by Elizabeth. It is difficult to say what became of this 
Queen’s books, of which she appears to have possessed a 
considerable number; for Paul Hentzner tells us in his 
‘Itinerary’ that her library at Whitehall, when he visited 
it in 1598, was well stored with books in various lan- 
guages, ‘all bound in velvet of different colours, although 
chiefly red, with clasps of gold and silver; some having 
pearls and precious stones set in their bindings.” Probably 
the richness of the bindings had much to do with the dis- 
appearance of the books. 

James I. is undoubtedly entitled to a place in the list 
of royal book-colleétors, and the numerous fine volumes, 
many of them splendidly bound, with which he augmented 
the royal library, testify to his love of books. When but 
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twelve years of age he possessed a collection of something 
like six hundred volumes, about four hundred of which 
are specified in a manuscript list, principally in the hand- 
writing of Peter Young, who shared with George Buchanan 
the charge of James’s education. This list is preserved in 
the British Museum, and was edited in 1893 by Mr, 
G. F. Warner, Assistant-Keeper of Manuscripts for the 
Scottish History Society. After the death of the learned 
Isaac Casaubon, the King, at the instigation of Patrick 
Young, his librarian, purchased his entire library of his 
widow for the sum of two hundred and fifty pounds. 

If James I. is entitled to be regarded as a collector, his 
eldest son Henry has even a better claim to the title. 
This young prince, who combined a great fondness for 
manly sports with a sincere love for literature, purchased 
from the executors of his tutor, Lord Lumley, the greater 
portion of the large and valuable collection which that 
nobleman had partly formed himself, and partly inherited 
from his father-in-law, Henry Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, 
the possessor of a fine library at Nonsuch, comprising a 
number of manuscripts and many printed volumes which 
had belonged to Archbishop Cranmer, Henry’s first 
care after the acquisition of the books was to have them 
catalogued, and in his Privy Purse Expenses for the year 
1609 we find the following entry: ‘To Mr. Holcock, for 
writing a Catalogue of the Library which his Highness 
hade of my Lord Lumley, £8 135. od. He also un- 
fortunately had the volumes rebound and stamped with 
his arms, a step which must have destroyed many inter- 
esting bindings. Henry only lived three years to enjoy 
his purchase, but during that time he made many additions 
to it. Edward Wright, the mathematician, who died in 
1615, was his librarian, and received a salary of thirty 
pounds a year. As Henry died intestate his library be- 
came the property of his father, and passed into the royal 
collection which was given to the British Museum by 
George II. 
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399 


Prince Rupert also appears to have inherited to some 
extent the love of books possessed by his grandfather 
James I. and his uncle Prince Henry, for he formed a 
well-selected library of about twelve hundred volumes, of 
which a catalogue is preserved among the Sloane manu- 
scripts in the British Museum." 

King Charles I., although he bought some books, and 
had a number of valuable volumes given to him by his 
mother, can hardly be classed with the royal book-col- 
lectors. He had a greater inclination to paintings and 
music than to books, and it is said that he so excelled in 
the fine arts that he might, if it were necessary, ‘ have got 
a livelihood by them.’ One very precious addition to the 
royal library was, however, made during his reign: the 
famous ‘ Codex Alexandrinus,’ which Cyril Lucar, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, in 1624 placed in the hands of Sir 
Thomas Roe, the English ambassador to the Porte, as a 
gift to King James, but which did not reach England till 
four years later, when that sovereign was no longer alive. 
The royal library, which had narrowly escaped dispersion 
in the Civil War, was largely increased during the reign 
of Charles II., and at his death the works in it amounted 
to more than ten thousand. A love of books can scarcely 
be attributed to Charles, and although he certainly caused 
some important additions to be made to the collection— 
notably a number of valuable manuscripts which had be- 
longed successively to John and Charles Theyer—the 
greater part of the increase may be ascribed to the opera- 
tion of the Copyright Act, which was passed in the four- 
teenth year of this reign, and enabled the royal library to 
claim a copy of every work printed in the English 
dominions. From the death of Charles until the library was 
given to the nation by George II. little interest was taken 
in it by the kings and queens who reigned in the interval. 

Although George III. was a man of somewhat imperfect 


* Sloane MSS. 555. 
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education, he keenly regretted the loss of the royal collec- 
tion, and no sooner was he seated on the throne than he 
began to amass the magnificent library which has now 
joined its predecessor in the British Museum. In this 
labour of love he was assisted by the sympathy and help 
of his Queen, who, Dr. Croly tells us, was in the habit of 
paying visits, with a lady-in-waiting, to Holywell Street 
and Ludgate Hill, where second-hand books were offered 
for sale. The King commenced the formation of his col- 
leétion in 1762 by buying for about ten thousand pounds 
the choice library of Mr. Joseph Smith, who for many 
years was the British consul at Venice, and ‘ for seven or 
eight years the shops and warehouses of English book- 
sellers were also sedulously examined, and large purchases 
were made from them. In this labour Dr. Johnson often 
assisted, actively as well as by advice.”’ It is said, the 
King expended during his long reign, on an average, about 
two thousand pounds a year in the purchase of books. 
In 1768 he despatched his illegitimate half-brother, Mr. 
Barnard, afterwards Sir Frederic Augusta Barnard, whom 
he had appointed his librarian, on a bibliographical tour on 
the Continent, during which so many valuable acquisitions 
were obtained for the library, that it at once took its place 
amongst the most important collections in the country, and 


- after the death of the King, when the books it contained 


were counted by order of a seleét committee of the House 
of Commons, they were found to number ‘ about 65,250 
exclusive of a very numerous assortment of pamphlets, 
principally contained in 868 cases, and requiring about 
140 more cases to contain the whole.’ These traéts, 
which number about nineteen thousand, have since been 
bound in separate volumes. The manuscripts belonging 
to the library amount to about four hundred and forty 
volumes, and there is also a magnificent collection of maps 
and topographical prints and drawings. The library is 


' Edwards, ‘ Lives of the Founders of the British Museum,’ p. 469. 
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very rich in bibliographical rarities as well as in general 
literature. The Gutenberg Bible, the Bamberg Bible, the 
first and second Mainz Psalters (the first, a superb volume, 
is kept at Windsor Castle), and no less than thirty-nine 
Caxtons are among the most conspicuous of the many 
treasures of this splendid collection. The Caxtons were 
principally purchased at the sales of the libraries of James 
West in 1773, John Ratcliffe, the Bermondsey ship- 
chandler, who had acquired the remarkable number of 
forty-eight, in 1776, and of Richard Farmer in 1798. 
Edwards, in his ‘ Lives of the Founders of the British 
Museum,’ informs us that ‘ Ratcliffe’s forty-eight Caxtons 
produced at his sale two hundred and thirty-six pounds, 
and that the King bought twenty of them at an aggregate 
cost of about eighty-five pounds. Amongst them were 
‘Boethius de Consolatione Philosophiz,’ the first editions 
of ‘Reynard the Foxe’ and the ‘Golden Legende,’ 
the ‘Curial,’ and the ‘Speculum Vite Christi.’ The 
‘Boethius’ is a fine copy, and was obtained for four 
pounds six shillings.’ 

George III.’s library was first kept in the old Palace 
of Kew, which was pulled down in 1802, and after- 
wards in a handsome and extensive suite of rooms at 
Buckingham House, the site which at one time had been 
proposed for the British Museum. Scholars and students 
were at all times liberally permitted by the King to consult 
the books, and he also showed his kindly consideration for 
them by instructing his librarian ‘ not to bid either against 
a literary man who wants books for study, or against a 
known collector of small means.’ A handsome catalogue 
of the library was compiled by Sir F. A. Barnard, who 
had charge of the collection from its commencement to the 
time when it was acquired by the nation. He died on 
the 27th of January, 1830, aged 87. 

The library in which George III. took so keen an 
interest was regarded by his successor as a costly burden, 
and there is little doubt he intended to dispose of it to the 
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Emperor of Russia, who was very anxious to obtain it. 
The design of the King having become known to Lord 
Farnborough and Richard Heber, the collector, they com- 
municated intelligence of it to Lord Liverpool and Lord 
Sidmouth, who were fortunately able to prevent the pro- 
posed sale of the books by offering the King an equivalent 
for them, the amount of which has not transpired, out ot 
a fund known as the Droits of the Admiralty. On the 
completion of the bargain, George IV. addressed to Lord 
Liverpool a letter, dated January 15th, 1823, in which 
occur the following words: ‘The King, my late revered 
and excellent father, having formed during a long series 
of years a most valuable and extensive library, consisting 
of about 120,000 volumes, I have resolved to present 
this collection to the British Nation.’ This letter, printed 
in letters of gold, may be seen on a stand in the British 
Museum, in which the library is now preserved. In 
addition to the first edition of the Mainz Psalter, the 
Aldine Virgil of 1505, and the second Shakespeare folio 
which once belonged to Charles I., four Caxtons forming 
part of the collection, viz., ‘ The Doétrinal of Sapience,’ on 
parchment; ‘The Fables of AEsop’; ‘The Fayts of 
Arms,’ and the ‘ Recueil des Histoires de Troye’ were re- 
tained for the library at Windsor. 

Of the sons of George III., the Duke of Sussex alone 
appears to have inherited his father’s love of colleéting 
books, and he formed a magnificent library in his apart- 
ments at Kensington Palace. The collection consisted of 
more than fifty thousand volumes, twelve thousand of which 
were theological. It included a very considerable number 
of early Hebrew and other rare manuscripts, and about 
one thousand editions of the Bible. An elaborate cata- 
logue, of a portion of it, entitled ‘ Bibliotheca Sussexiana,’ 
was compiled by Dr. T. J. Pettigrew, the Duke’s librarian, 
in two volumes, the first of which was printed in 1827, 
and the second in 1839. 

After the Duke’s death his books were sold by auction 
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by Evans of Pall Mall. They were disposed of in six 
sales, the first of which took place in July, 1844, and the 
last in August, 1845; and they occupied altogether sixty- 
one days. The number of lots was 14,107, and the total 
amount realized £19,148. 

The Duke of York possessed a good library, which 
was sold by Sotheby in May, 1827, but it consisted almost 
entirely of modern books, and the Duke could hardly be 
considered a collector. 

On his succession to the throne William IV., as he 
remarked, found himself the only sovereign in Europe not 
possessed of a library, and speedily took steps to acquire 
one. He did more than this, for in July, 1833, he caused 
a special codicil to his will to be drawn up which sets forth 
that ‘ Whereas His Majesty hath made considerable addi- 
tions to the Royal Libraries in His Majesty’s several 
Palaces, and may hereafter make further additions thereto, 
Now His Majesty doth give and bequeath all such addi- 
tions, whether the same have been or may be made by 
and at the cost of His Majesty’s Privy Purse or otherwise 
unto and for the benefit of His Majesty’s successors, in 
order that the said Royal Libraries may be transmitted 
entire.’ 

When on November 3oth, 1834, the King signed this 
document, he made it yet more emphatic by the autograph 
note: ‘ Approved and confirmed by me the King, and I 
further declare that all the books, drawings, and plans 
collected in all the palaces shall for ever continue Heir- 
looms to the Crown and on no pretence whatever be 
alienated from the Crown.’ 

Thus explicitly protected from the fate which befel its 
two predecessors, this third Royal Library has thriven and 
prospered throughout the present reign till it fills a hand- 
some room at Windsor Castle. The few books reserved 
by George IV. give it importance as an antiquarian 
collection; but its development has been rather on 
historical and topographical than on antiquarian lines, 
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though it possesses sufficient fine bindings to have supplied 
materials for a handsome volume of facsimiles by Mr. 
Griggs. 

W. Y. Fviercner. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKS THAT HAVE 
LIVED. 


books shall be.’ ‘Children invariably 

Q prefer the classic form of the story to the 

text which has been specially written for 

KAW them.’ ‘There is no need to adapt the 

PX classics to the children, because the children 

are adapted to the classics,’—here are three statements which 

I think will be amply substantiated by a brief glance at the 

history of books for children, and it will be instruétive and 

helpful in connection with much that has been recently 

put forward about children’s reading and children’s libraries 

if we consider for a moment the children’s books that 

have lived, and examine the elements that give them their 

genuine and abiding interest, and have placed them in the 

ranks of the books which never wear out. To study, 

however briefly, some of the oldest and best-tried books, 

and to try to define the qualities to which they owe their 

permanent hold on the child mind, will be useful as a 

means of comparison, and perhaps as furnishing some 
standards of value. 

The making of books for children—except lesson books, 
and books of manners and courtesy—is a comparatively 
modern idea, scarcely more than 150 years old, and yet the 
children have been selecting for themselves for centuries 
from a literature which is as old as that of the race itself. 
Long before the folk-lore of the world was ever written 
down, the child had made its choice from among the fairy 
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and folk stories with which older people amused each 
other, and, as Thackeray says: ‘ Many of these stories 
have been related in their present shape thousands of years 
ago to little copper-coloured Sanskrit children. The very 
same tale has been heard by the Northern Vikings as they 
lay on their shields on deck, and by the Arabs crouching 
under the stars on the Syrian plains, when the flocks were 
gathered in, and the mares were picketed by their tents,’* 
To go back only as far as the period of the romances, 
there is no doubt that many a well-born child of the 
Middle Ages has listened to and enjoyed the ‘Chansons 
de Gestes,’ ‘ The Legend of Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table,’ ‘Charlemagne,’ ‘ The Twelve Peers,’ and 
‘Amadis of Gaul,’ while knights and ladies, squires and 
dames were pleasantly beguiling the hours by reading them 
aloud; and among the popular stories which from this time 
onward were the delight of the common people generally 
there were many that proved to be especially suited to the 
tastes and mental needs of the children, and upon which 
they were not slow to fasten and stamp their approval. 
The earliest reduction of these stories to writing in a 
form which brought them within the reach of the common 
people in England was that of the chap-book. These 
chap-books flourished to their greatest extent during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. They 
were called ‘Chap-books’ because they were carried about 
the country by chapmen or colporteurs; the chapman is 
described by Cotgrave in his ‘ Dictionarie of the French 
and English Tongue’ (London, 1600), as ‘a paltry pedlar 
who in a long pack or maund which he carries for the most 
part hanging from his neck before him, hath almanacks, 
books of news, and other trifling wares to sell.’ These 
chap-books were printed in the rudest manner on paper of 
the coarsest character, and decorated with cuts which, as 
often as not, had no reference to the text whatever, or a 
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very remote one indeed. They were mostly sold for a 
penny each, but there were farthing and halfpenny ones, 
too, which now, as Sir Walter Scott said, would ‘be 
cheaply purchased at their weight in gold." They were 
the only literature for the people for certainly two hundred 
and fifty years, and were published primarily for the 
amusement and education of the grown-ups among the 
common folk. 

Chap-books, generally, received their death-blow in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, but they lingered until 
well on into the first half of the nineteenth. Among the 
tens of thousands of them which have wellnigh disappeared 
from off the face of the earth, there are some few which are 
‘familiar in our ears as household words,’ because the children 
have fastened on them, made them their own, and have 
thus given them an inheritance of everlasting life. 

‘ Bevis of Southampton,’ ‘ Adam Bell,’ ‘ Fryer Bacon,’ 
‘ William of Cloudesley,’ ‘ Clim of the Clough,’ ‘ Bellianis’ 
and ‘Flores of Greece,’ and hosts of others, are to-day 
known only to scholars and students of folk-lore, but 
‘Beauty and the Beast,’ ‘ Bluebeard,’ ‘ Cinderella,’ ‘ Jack 
and the Beanstalk,’ ‘ Jack the Giant-Killer,’ ‘ Little Red- 
Riding Hood,’ ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ ‘ Sleeping Beauty,’ 
‘Cock Robin,’ ‘The House that Jack built,’ ‘Tom 
Thumb,’ and ‘ Dick Whittington,’ are read with as much 
eagerness by the little ones to-day as they listened to them 
hundreds of years ago. 

As with the popular stories in the chap-books, so with 
the rhymes and jingles of ‘Mother Goose,’ which some 
one has called ‘ the rich deposit of the centuries.’ They 
have come down to us from the childhood of the race and 
have become the literature of the childhood of the in- 
dividual. The unerring instiné& of the mother has seized 
upon those ditties and jingles which were best suited to the 
awakening senses of the child and, without knowing that 
she was obeying a great psycho-pedagogical law, she has 
for centuries been stimulating the sense of rhythm, and 
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exciting the wonder, fancy, and imagination of her babe 
with the material which awakens the best response, and 
which has the greatest educative value at this early stage. 

The first collection of the rhymes and jingles of ‘ Mother 
Goose’ was published by John Newbery about 1760, but 
they were found scattered in chap-books and had been 
current orally for centuries. 

At this time Oliver Goldsmith was in the constant 
employ of the publisher Newbery, editing his little books, 
concocting his advertisements, writing his prefaces, devising 
his title-pages, etc. ; there is as little doubt that he was the 
compiler of this collection as that he was the author of 
‘Goody Two Shoes,’ and there is something extremely 
significant in this connection in the fact that the gentle 
Goldsmith, who ‘ touched nothing that he did not adorn,’ 
should, by the unerring sympathy of his child-like and 
simple mind, have been the first to seleét from the lore of 
the people those songs of the nursery which lie nearest to 
the heart of the mother, and most readily appeal to the 
babe, and that he should have written the first book that 
was directly intended for children which has become a 
classic. 

While all this was going on, and during the two hundred 
years which closed with the eighteenth century there came 
four books which, though not intended for children, were 
eagerly appropriated by them. ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
which was written in 1678 for grown-up saints, happily 
fell into the hands of little sinners, who found in its direct, 
simple, and dramatic story elements which appealed to 
them, without caring for the theological do¢trines it was 
intended to inculcate or the controversies with which it 
was concerned. Then, when the Puritan influence was 
growing fainter, in the period between the dying down 
of its fervour and the rekindling of interest in child life in 
the eighteenth century, came ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ which, 
in 1719, stumbled upon immortality by reason of its adop- 
tion by the children ; for as Charles Dickens so happily says, 
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* Robinson Crusoe’ ‘ of all the crowd of other books, has 
impressed one solitary foot-print on the shore of boyish 
memory, whereof the tread of generations should not stir 
the lightest grain of sand.’ 

In like manner the children have appropriated ‘ Gulliver's 
Travels,’ which appeared in 1726, knowing nothing, and 
caring less, about the stinging and biting satire with which 
it was permeated ; as Bulwer says : 


* And lo! the book from all its end beguiled, 
A harmless wonder to some happy child.’ 


So again, later on, in 1785, they made ‘ Munchausen’s 
Travels,’ which were intended to bring the then prevail- 
ing exaggeration of travellers’ tales into ridicule, their 
own. 

‘ The Arabian Nights,’ that great storehouse of oriental 
romance, enshrining the folk-lore of a people, found its 
way piece-meal into the literature of the nursery, for which, 
it was certainly never intended. 

‘ Esop’s Fables,’ too, of which Dr. Thomas Fuller, the 
famous author of the ‘ Worthies of England,’ writing in 
the seventeenth century, said, ‘Children cannot read an 
easier, nor men a wiser book,’ have never ceased to have 
their charm for children although their intent was simply 
moral and political, and their aim was directed to their 
elders ; but the elements which interest, of which we shall 
speak later, are never overshadowed by the teaching they 
convey. 

Most of all this took place before John Newbery began 
to publish books for children; if we survey the books of 
the period, from the time he began to publish in 1744 
until the end of the eighteenth century—the ‘ age of prose 
and reason,’ as it has been called—we shall find ourselves 
fully justified in charaéterizing it as the period of the 
didactic story-book. In the story-books we can trace the 
effect of the earlier books of education, and the endeavour 
to combine instruction with amusement, was their prevail- 
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ing characteristic. The Newberys published over 300 
books, written primarily for children by contemporary 
authors. The two which have lived are ‘ The Melodies of 
Mother Goose,’ first collected by Oliver Goldsmith, and 
‘Goody Two Shoes,’ written by him in conjunction with 
Newbery himself. This was probably the dreariest period 
in the whole history of children’s literature. 

Then we come to the Jane and Ann Taylor, Maria 
Edgeworth, and Mrs. Barbauld period, in which we get a 
little further away from the direétly instructive, and find 
an effort to infuse principles of morality rather than to 
furnish detailed rules for guidance. This period is only a 
little less dreary than that which preceded it. But a few 
of the stories of that period survive to-day. Probably the 
best known of them are: ‘Eyes and No Eyes,’ ‘ The 
Discontented Pendulum,’ and some of the verses of Jane 
and Ann Taylor. 

After that we come to the Sunday School book period, 
and I only refer to it here because the history of Sunday 
School books so strikingly illustrates the view that it is 
children themselves who in all times have been the sole 
arbiters of what shall be called a classic among their books. 
They alone in the final outcome accept or reject what is pro- 
vided for them, and they do it upon principles which are 
as unchangeable and eternal as nature itself. The history 
of Sunday School books has been a curious one, reflecting 
in a striking manner the tendencies of the age in which 
they flourished. At first they contained very distinc 
setarian teaching, and each denomination, or group of 
denominations, had its own set of authors who introduced 
such dogma into their books as was in accordance with its 
views, and would insure their acceptance. Later on, 
distinct sectarian teaching was gradually dropped, and 
those books had the best sale which were colourless in 
that respect, while inculcating only the broad religious 
principles on which all seéts alike were agreed. Very keen 
indeed was the scrutiny to which the publishers submitted 
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the books they put forth for this market, lest any bit of 
dogmatic teaching should creep in unawares. 

Then at a later period those books were most in favour 
which illustrated by example, rather than by direét teach- 
ing, rules of conduct and of morals to be approved and 
followed. But Sunday School books, professedly put 
forward as such, are no longer to-day in demand as 
formerly. The old-fashioned Sunday School book is 
banished, never to return unless to be examined as a 
curiosity. 

As soon as the rich colleétion of stories of Hans Ander- 
sen and the Brothers Grimm were made available to 
English-speaking children, they recognized in them the 
witchery of magicians who will never fail to charm, and 
the operation of the same instiné& which then guided them 
has placed Ruskin’s ‘ King of the Golden River,’ Thacke- 
ray’s ‘ Rose and the Ring,’ Kingsley’s ‘ Water Babies,’ and 
‘Alice in Wonderland,’ in the ranks of classics for 
children,—while the result of bringing within their reach 
in recent years the wonderworld of classic myth and story, 
towards which no one did greater work than Charles 
Lamb in his ‘ Cruise of Ulysses,’ and Hawthorne in his 
‘Wonder Book,’ furnishes abundant proof of the state- 
ment that ‘ the children are adapted to the classics.’ 

Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens, Mayne Reid and 
Fenimore Cooper did not write for youth, but with 
never-failing instiné& the young people of two English- 
speaking continents have found suitable mental food in 
most of their stories. 

If we now examine for a moment the elements in the 
books which have survived, and, of course, I have not 
attempted to enumerate all of them, it may, perhaps, help 
us to explain some of the causes of their never wearing 
out. Several experiments have been made during recent 
years in order to ascertain the elements in stories which 
interest children, and they are found to be in the order of 
their preference as follows: aéfion, names, speech, descrip- 
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tion, place, time, possession, feeling, dress, esthetic details, 
sentiment, and moral qualities. This is, however, but 
re-stating in our modern quasi-scientific way what many 
writers out of their sympathy with and insight into the 
child mind have said long ago. Lady Eastlake wrote 
over sixty years since: ‘ The reai secret of a child’s book 
consists not merely in its being less dry and less difficult 
but more rich in interest, more true to nature, more 
exquisite in art, more abundant in every quality that 
replies to childhood’s keener and fresher perceptions. Such 
being the case, the best of juvenile reading will be found 
in libraries belonging to their elders, while the best 
juvenile writing will not fail to delight those who are no 
longer children. *‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ the standing favourite 
of above a century, was not originally written for children; 
and Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Tales of a Grandfather,’ addressed 
solely to them, are the pleasure and profit of every age, 
from childhood upwards. Our little friends tear Pope’s 
‘Odyssey ’ from mamma’s hands, while she takes up their 
‘Agathos’ with an admiration which no child’s can 
exceed,” 

I had occasion recently to refer to the original of ‘ Mary 
had a little Lamb,’ which was written by Sarah Josepha 
Hale, and published in a school song-book in Boston in 
1834, and we may find in this very book a text which 
illustrates the whole of this discussion. Sarah Josepha 
Hale wrote a great deal of verse—there are some two 
dozen or more songs in this little book—but the one 
quoted is the only one that has lived, and why? Itisa 
clear case of the survival of the fittest. It is the dire, 
simple story of an action, of the doing of something with 
which the children themselves are familiar, with something 
which almost every child knows and loves. There is the 
human interest and the interest in animal life. There 
is no fine writing, and there is a moral drawn which 
is entirely within the grasp of the child mind. The 
sentiment appeals to every child as much as the incident, 
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and why ? Because it is exactly within the chiid’s range 
of experience. 


* What makes the lamb love Mary so? 
The eager children cry. 

Oh! Mary loves the lamb you know, 
The teacher did reply.’ 


There is not a babe that responds to a mother’s caress 
who cannot understand and does not respond to this sen- 
timent. Now compare this with the other poems in the 
book from which this was taken. Every one of them is 
devoid of action which would interest the child, is intro- 
spective, is moralizing, or it is beyond the child’s feelings 
and experiences. 

Now it will be found that if we apply the above quoted 
standard of elements which interest, in a general way, to 
this little poem and to all the other children’s literature 
which has lived, we shall find that it will conform and 
respond to it, while the bulk of those books which are 
forgotten will conform to it also, but in the inverted order. 

All this brings us back to the point from which I started 
and confirms in a remarkable degree the quotations with 
which I began. The real touchstone, as Lady Eastlake 
said, is the child himself. He has sturdily rejected the 

‘juveniles’ by the ton and by the hundred thousand, and 
the reason for this is obvious in the light of the foregoing. 
We are at last beginning to recognize these great principles 
and the study of the history of children’s literature should 
do immense good by bringing out the truth of them more 
strongly. It shows that it is the birthright of the child to 
enter into the domain of the world’s best literature, and to 
choose therefrom what is best suited to its needs, and it 
shows, too, that the children of all ages when they have 
had the opportunity to do so have exercised that right. 
It is, however, no less the duty of the parent and the 
teacher to select within very broad limits those books which 
contain the right mental food, and to put them before the 
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child at the right time, and it is encouraging to notice how 
much good work is being done to help them in this direc- 
tion by the cooperation of the Public School and the 
Public Library all over the United States. Those lists 
which are being issued by many of the libraries, in which 
no attempt at cast-iron grading is made, for this is really 
impossible, but in which the books are arranged in groups 
to correspond with the growing mental needs of the child 
so as to give ample margin for individual tastes, ten- 
dencies, and developments, are proving of inestimable 
value to teachers, to parents, and to the children alike. 


CuHarces WeELsuH. 


HOW TQ OPEN A NEW BOOK, 


TAS Ty} BVERY librarian knows, and every lover of 
books soon learns, that to insert the two 
thumbs in the centre of a book, and to 
hold the leaves down against the covers 
tightly, and force the book open flat is an 
2S unwise proceeding. The book ever after- 
wards has a tendency to fall open in the same place, and if 
the front edge be marbled or gilt, an ugly ridge, techni- 
cally called a “ start,” defaces it as a result. 

Beyond a plea for care and tenderness in the handling 
of a new volume, little advice 


has hitherto been tendered by 
experts as to the best way to /e— > 
handle a book fresh from the 
bookseller or binder. Fig. 1 see. 8. 
shows the method above de- 
scribed, and it illustrates how wot to open a new book. 
It should be remembered that in opening a book the 


convexity of the back is suddenly changed into concavity, 
and if it is also understood that the back, underneath the 
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covering material, has been coated with glue, paper, or 
other stiffening material, so that quite a brittle surface has 
to be dealt with, the necessity for conducting the operation 
of “breaking in” the book gently is sufficiently apparent, 
Care, then, is required that the alternative concavity of the 
back shall not be sharply broken at an angle as in Fig. 1, 
but that an attempt should be made when opening the 
book for the first few times to 
bend it in an arc. It will in this 
way become pliable, and will 
afterwards open gratefully where 
it is desired. 

In order to effect this, a new 
book should at first be seized in 
the manner here shown (Fig. 2). 
A few of the leaves, say sixteen 
or so on each side, should be 
held tightly to the boards by the 
first fingers, while the thumbs 
should be inserted a few leaves 
nearer the centre, and made to hold these leaves a little less 
firmly as the covers are opened slightly apart, as in Fig. 3. 

The book is then closed, and, taking a few more leaves 


FIG. 2. 


FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 


from the centre, the fingers and thumbs are inserted in the 
same way on each side. It is to be carefully observed 
that the leaves held by the index finger close to the boards 
are to be tightly held, whilst those held by the thumbs are 
to be allowed to give as the boards are again forced open, 
this time a little further back, as in Fig. 4. 
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Again closing the book, the fingers and thumbs in the 
same way as before, gather more leaves from the centre of 
the volume, and force the covers yet farther, as in Fig. ¢. 
The same operation is repeated by again gathering more 
leaves toward the covers (Figs. 6 and 7), until (Fig. 8) the 





FIG. 5. Fic. 6. 


centre of the book is nearly reached, some two dozen 


leaves, or three sections, being left to prevent the produc- 
tion of an acute angle. 


The back of the book has now been bent and not 
broken open. . Its pliability may be further improved by 





FIG. 7. Fic. 8. 


holding about three-fourths of the leaves in the right 
hand (Fig. g), and with the left gathering a few leaves 
under the thumb, and leaving a few leaves loose, the cover 
should be pressed downwards, so that the back at the 
commencement of the book may be bent. Again closing 
it, and Opening it at the other end, the book must be held 
as in the illustration (Fig. 10) by the left hand, and the 
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cover and last few leaves pressed back in the same way by 
the right, always, however, leaving some sixteen or twenty 
leaves loose, so that the lining or leather at the back of the 
volume shall never be folded back at an acute angle. 
These operations may seem a little complicated, but a 


FIG. 9. 


very little practice will amply repay the trouble of a few 
moments’ study of this description. The operations them- 
selves are so simple and may be so quickly performed that 
the writer, who has occasion frequently to open in this way 
some two hundred oétavo volumes, can dispose of that 
number in about thirty minutes. 

Cepric Cnivers. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR LIBRARIES. 


THe Laurentian Lisrary. 
deer me HAT a fine picture deserves a fine frame 
ws Ms) and a good book a good binding is ad- 
> wy mitted without much qualification by many 
critical Philistines to whom fine art, whether 

ideal or decorative, has no appeal, and as 

in these days it is "generally necessary to 

excuse all poetic art other than literary, such an admission 
affords a ground of excuse upon w hich perhaps some de- 
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fence may be raised for the application of architectural art 
to library structures. 

By a simple progression of facts, the book which 
allowed a fine binding multiplies in the owner’s hands into 
a collection, and a collection by growth and scale into a 
library, requiring cases, apartments, and a building, in each 
stage as suitable and fine as the binding of the single book. 
It is satisfactory to have books of literary excellence, of 
moral and poetical beauty, rendered capable of usefulness 
in bindings excellent in material and beautiful both in form 
and colour, having, so to speak, that outward and physical 
correspondence to moral and spiritual perfections which 
would be universally acknowledged as ideal in man, and 
which has most nearly been expressed in the highest efforts 
of pure Greek sculpture. 

The correspondence of the outward with the inward 
suggests necessary limitations, dictated by propriety and 
taste, that will secure us from extravagance in ornament 
and material. It is difficult, however, not to recognize 
the force of the theory of a religious zeal and sacrifice in 
early and mediaeval Christian ages that led to the Juxurious 
art of illumination, and to the binding of the Books of the 
Gospels in heavy gold covers set with precious jewels and 
carved ivories. 

A possible objection arises in another plane of thought, 
whether an understanding of the books would not have 
led to a different employment of wealth and to a loosing 
of the gold and precious stones from their bindings; but it 
is doubtful if the modern Philistine would extend his criti- 


cism beyond the weight of the cover or the usefulness of 


its ornament, either when placed in a case or opened on a 
table. 

But such objections can be avoided, and do not easily 
arise in allowing the fitness of architectural treatment for 
library cases and fittings, and for apartments and buildings. 
Practical considerations can be allowed every weight, and 
a well-lighted, warmed, and ventilated apartment demanded 
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and granted, which shall also be convenient in arrange- 
ment and secure in construction, before we enter upon the 
debatable ground of the fine art of architecture. 

Such concessions are made to clear the ground for the 
larger issue, but with the reservation that the root, stem, 
and sap of the plant are also means to the beauty of 
foliage, flowers and fruit, as the skeleton structure and 
muscular tissues of the animal frame are the basis of the 
divine beauty of the human form. 

The fundamental qualities being granted, the architec 
requires certain dignities of proportion in the adjustment 
of height to length and of length to breadth in the whole, 
in the rhythm of parts and features, the methodical plac- 
ing of windows, piers, supports and doors, and in the 
arrangement of the cases for books, and desks for readers, 
breadth of effect in the pleasant lighting of the room and 
walls, in the adjustment of spaces of unlighted surface 
above and between the windows, and in the balance of the 
colour in the materials of walls and fittings. He thus has 
ample materials for artistic exercise. 

Ornament and decoration are further and secondary 
considerations, not by any means primary, though they 
cannot very easily be relegated to this position in these 
days, when the Philistine allows them only to enjoy their 
excess, and the esthete altogether denies himself and be- 
comes ascetic; but between starvation and surfeit there is 
a path of natural healthiness, in which a good appetite duly 
satisfied is a source both of pleasure and strength. 

A bare, unornamented library apartment without decora- 
tion is certainly possible, and may embody the foundations 
of artistic design i in its proportioning, lighting and arrange- 
ment, combining only the qualities and suggesting the 
result of across between a cast-iron book-stack room and 
a hospital ward. But would it be a stimulating and de- 
lightful resort? Would it be worthy of the highest creations 
of man’s divinest part, and suitable for the enjoyment of all 
the arts and graces of beautiful thought and expression, 
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the grace only of form and expression of pleasure in beauty 
being forbidden to the eye? Into such a warehouse only 
clear commonplace typographies, plain ungilded bindings, 
illustrations only in diagram, could be admitted; and, 
with all imaginative beauty of expression and literary 
form excluded, would such an ungracious and melancholy 
collection be a library at all! If it is to exist, let a 
Sanitary Engineer be its designer, and an Automaton its 
librarian. 

If, on the contrary, it be accepted that a library should 
be beautiful, ornament and decoration both of form and in 
colour may be employed, if with purpose and if of the 
best character obtainable. 

The archite@ural details of such a building may be both 
ornamental and decorative, if definite in aim and the best 
of their kind. Meaningless detail and inferior ornament 
are terms which explain themselves to an observant critic, 
and the reverse of each condition will define what is re- 
quired and intended in good design. Constructed details 
that have no manifest aim, that fail in achieving emphasis 
of features or in expressing character in stress or support, 
and that do not form the spaces of the building by con- 
fining or giving breadth, are by so much failures and mean- 
ingless. Similarly, ornament, that is not the best possible 
in form and workmanship, ceases to ornament at all, the 
moment it has drawn attention to itself and revealed its 
own inferiority. Refinement with value in ornaments and 
intelligence with vigour in design will be safe qualities to 
seek, provided always that within the library apartments 
themselves the book-covers are the supreme objects of 
interest, and that the design of cases, walls, and every sur- 
rounding feature subserves the pre-eminence of the book. 

Imagination, however, demands scope in all fine art; in 
the constructive or, generally speaking, architectural arts, it 
is apt sometimes to assert its existence and power by means 
that defiantly invite the condemnation of those analytical 
critics who have a little logical system for the production 
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of works of genius, and a method for prompting the spon- 
taneous generation of the beautiful. 

An element of audacity is among the motives which 
urge artistic imagination, audacious as to proprieties which 
have come to be accepted as bondage, in a sphere where in- 
tellectual freedom should be supreme, boldly defiant of 
symmetry on one occasion, as in the arrangement and 
planning of the Palace at Westminster, or of a too eager 
acceptance of it on another, as in the planning of Blenheim, 
where the kitchen is exalted into an equality of position 
with the chapel. These and other instances may be cited 
as audacious, because achieved in defiance of accepted 
maxims of design; while Sir Christopher Wren, with his 
vast hollow screen wall around the nave of St. Paul’s, con- 
cealing the Gothic arrangement of the buttresses of his 
nave vault, gives the sanction of his genius to the doctrine 
of the necessity of imaginative freedom in the constructive 
arts. 

The field of imaginative design is too vast to require 
further exploration at large; for our present purpose it 
will be sufficient to instance a library built in the days of 
first Renaissance enthusiasm for classic letters and art, and 
erected for a great art patron by the greatest artistic 
genius of that era, and which will afford an exemplifica- 
tion of the effect of the good-binding maxim, and also a 
fine display of imaginative effort. 

The Mediceo-Laurentian Library at Florence was de- 
signed by Michael Angelo in the heyday of the Renais- 
sance of classic Jearning and arts during the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century; of its wonderful contents, its 
unrivalled manuscripts, excelling in value even those of 
the Vatican, one can only say that the highest effort of 
architectural skill could scarcely express their preciousness. 

The Codex Amiatinus, which is the earliest MS. of the 
Vulgate; the earliest copy of Virgil; the only MS. of the 
first five annals of Tacitus ; a transcription of the * Divina 
Commedia,” completed in 1343, twenty-two years after 
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the death of Dante; the ‘‘ Decameron ”’ transcribed from 
the author's autograph by his godson; a copy of Cicero’s 
epistles from the pen of Petrarch ; and a map of the world 
of 1410, showing the Nile as rising in two great lakes, are 
among the thousands of treasures contained in this build- 
ing, the character and history of which reflec the genius 
of the master and the accuracy of his judgment and 
taste. 

The interior of the apartment itself is rectangular, witha 
dignified proportion imparted to it by the order of pilasters 
that divides the wall surfaces into bays, and by delicately 
adjusted panels around the windows and niches. There is 
a breadth and subdued power in the design satisfactory 
alike to the artist and to the, perhaps, unconscious reader, 
Neither is there any lack of wealth of design : the ceiling is 
of carved woodwork, showing its modelled beams and 
inlaid panels, the rich lines and forms of decoration being 
subdued and governed by the square lines of the beams. 

The book-cases and stands are very interesting and 
beautiful; a naturalness of purpose governs their lines; 
the mouldings are refined and graceful, and the ends have 
carved panels of great beauty. Withal, while conscious of 
the subdued power of the designer, the effect is eminently 
successful, as exhibiting the value of the contents rather 
than the beauties of the casket, and the whole impression 
of the library is of a comfortable and satisfactory apart- 
ment to read in. 

The entrance vestibule expresses the fuller sense of 
dignity and power of which the architeét was conscious; 
he plays with wall and columns as with plastic material, 
designing and placing his masses for their purely decora- 
tive values of light, shade, and proportion. The cornices 
and mouldings, the capitals and panels are each refined 
and most original in profile, though classic in foundation 
and proportion. 

This vestibule, containing the stairs, which were com- 


pleted after Michael Angelo’s death by his friend Vasari 
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335 
the biographer, however, has an incoherent and curious 
effect. It is still incomplete, and seems to illustrate the 
processes of the designer's mind, passing, by a seeming 
constitutional law in the produétion of intelleétual design, 
from nebulous idea to complex expression, and but 
gradually attaining that simplicity of result which satisfies 
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the eye, which to the uninitiated seems so easy of attain- 
ment. 

We have here the composer’s materials; the chamber 
itself offers no circumstance, other than the requirement 
of a doorway above the basement level, to fetter or lead 
the designer's mind. It is an opportunity for an almost 
purely imaginative production ; therefore we find columns, 
piers, cornices, panels, niches, projections and recesses, 
architraves, pediments, and decorative details, all used as 
so much material for the artist; as ‘resources of the 
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i)’ palette” to the painter; draperies, features, fingers, and 
Mies hair to the sculptor; or the traditional constructional and 
oi pedantic precedents of the ordinary architect. 
But all is dealt with as so much decorative property, to 
Rif be used for artistic ends, to convey the impressions valued 
i by this architect-sculptor-painter to the world. We have 
Dae a manifest sense of thickness, depth, and strength; well- 
n't proportioned buttress piers, the outlines emphasized with 
held mouldings, and their surfaces sunk with panels and niches. 
ay The columns are for their own esthetic qualities, much as 
‘att those of Inigo Jones on the facade of the Banqueting 
hele House at Whitehall, only recessed, as must be in this hall, 
instead of projecting. The mouldings have great origin- 
ality, refinement, and beauty of drawing, and the orna- 
ments on the caps and architraves are restrained and 
delicate. 

The jaded designer will refresh himself with the vigour 
and originality of the whole, and find its suggestiveness 
attractive enough to induce more constant reterence than 
to other popular fountains of inspiration. We discern 
the love of light and shade, of perspective, of drawing, of 
squareness of form in the decorative lines, and the contrast 
of round and square surfaces that characterize the sculptor, 
and with all these a strong sense of the pleasure of design- 
ing and executing in large scale and in lasting materials, a 
pleasure which comes more frequently to the architect than 
to other artists. 

The library room is worthy of its contents, rich in orna- 
bait ment and decoration, restful and dignified, and the vesti- 
Pua bule, qualified though the result may be, is an example all 
to one’s purpose of the assertive dignity of imaginative 
design. It claims, if archaically or embryonically, yet 
‘s definitely and earnestly, that the forces of architectural 
res form and construction have poetic expression and intel- 

3" letual purpose. These, though unlettered and silent, are 
iy. t here witness to the existence and power of that deep and 
inexpressible reign of Art, often antecedent to Literature, 
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and into the discrimination of whose charms the choicest 
poems of the pen have striven persistently to enter. 


BERESFORD Pire. 


*.* As illustrations of Mr. Pite’s article we show a 
general view of the Great Room in the Laurentian Library, 
and also some of the book-stands, reproduced by per- 
mission of the Fratelli Alinari from photographs Nos. 1908 
and 1911 in their series, The sketches of architectural 
details have been made by Mr. Pite himself from the 
plates in Ruggieri’s ‘Studio d’Architettura Civile ’ 
(1722-28). 
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<PAVOUR of the show-cases in the King’s 
wen Library at the British Museum are now 
filled with specimens of English engraved 
book-illustrations, beginning with the 
earliest known specimen, the title page of 
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of Gemini, published in 1545, and coming down to the 
death of William Marshall, the most prolific of English 
engravers, in 1651. The books shown include the Bible 
of 1568, Kip’s engravings for Harrison’s ‘ The Arch of 
Triumph ere¢ted in honor of the High and Mighty Prince 
James,’ and some fine specimens of the work of William 
Rogers, Elstracke, Hole, and Cecill. Marshall’s later 
work and that of his successors is slovenly and mechanical 
but many of the engravings in books printed between 
1590 and 1640 are rich and effective, and this branch of 
English book-illustration deserves to be better known. 
The annual report of the Bodleian Library is as interest- 
ing as usual, and the number of ‘items received,’ 64,752, 
even more than ordinarily portentous. 47,143 of these 
I, z 
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instead of projecting. The mouldings have great origin- 
ality, refinement, and beauty of drawing, and the orna- 
ments on the caps and architraves are restrained and 
delicate. 

The jaded designer will refresh himself with the vigour 
and originality of the whole, and find its suggestiveness 
attractive enough to induce more constant reterence than 
to other popular fountains of inspiration. We discern 
the love of light and shade, of perspective, of drawing, of 
squareness of form in the decorative lines, and the contrast 
of round and square surfaces that characterize the sculptor, 
and with all these a strong sense of the pleasure of design- 
ing and executing in large scale and in lasting materials, a 
pleasure which comes more frequently to the architect than 
to other artists. 

The library room is worthy of its contents, rich in orna- 
ment and decoration, restful and dignified, and the vesti- 
bule, qualified though the result may be, is an example all 
to one’s purpose of the assertive dignity of imaginative 
design. It claims, if archaically or embryonically, yet 
definitely and earnestly, that the forces of architectural 
form and construction have poetic expression and intel- 
leGtual purpose. These, though unlettered and silent, are 
here witness to the existence and power of that deep and 
inexpressible reign of Art, often antecedent to Literature, 
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come under the Copyright Act, and as 24,805 are ‘ parts’ 
of periodicals, over 6,000 maps, over 3,000 ‘ pieces’ or 
sheets of music, and 1,111 cards, the volume of additions 
is perhaps not quite so alarming as it sounds. 

Among the donations recorded, the place of honour is 
given to ‘a folio sheet of paper containing four copies of a 
proclamation conveying ~~ pronouncements of Popes 
Innocent and Alexander in favour of Henry VII.’s succes- 
sion.’ Four such sheets were found by Mr. W. D. Macray 
in the binding of a book at Magdalen College, and readily 
identified by him as printed by Wynkyn de Worde. Re- 
taining one for itself, the College generously presented the 
others to the British Museum, Bodley, and the University 
Library, Cambridge. The word ‘alleged’ in the Report 
seems unnecessary, as we do not know of any reason to 
doubt the authenticity of the papal pronouncements, 
Other important acquisitions during the year are a manu- 
script of John of Salisbury’s ‘ Policraticus’ and ‘ Meta- 
logicon,’ five traéts printed by Theodoricus of Cologne 
(almost certainly the Theodoricus Rood who printed at 
Oxford), and a nice handful of Spanish incunabula. A 
kindly reference is made to the retirement on a pension of 
Mr. Adolf Neubauer, after thirty years’ work in the 
library. 

The Paris Exhibition does not hold out many attrac- 
tions to bookish folk, but it is pleasant to see from the 
‘ Catalogue of the Collection of Printed Books and Music, 
formed under the direction of the Publishers’ Association,’ 
that at least one great British industry will be worthily 
represented. Visitors to the Exhibition report that while 
the books of other nations stand closed on their shelves, as 
if the backs were their chief feature, the British exhibits 
are shown open, so that print, paper, and illustrations can 
be fairly judged, and with the great Kelmscott ‘ Chaucer’ 
in their midst, make a very fine display. The catalogue 
of the colleétion, with its entries in red and black, is itself 
a good piece of printing, and its two indexes, the first of 
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publishers, the second of printers, yield some interesting 
points. Including the twenty ‘sixpenny editions’ (examples 
of cheapness difficult to beat), but excluding Bibles and 
Music, rather under 300 books are shown, and of these 
Messrs. Macmillan contribute twenty-nine; the Clarendon 
Press, twenty-four; Messrs. Bell and Sons, twenty-one; 
Mr. Nutt, fifteen; Messrs. Kegan Paul, Heinemann, 
Edwin Arnold, Black, and the Cambridge Press, ten apiece ; 
Smith, Elder and Co., nine; Messrs, Longmans, Murray, 
and Fisher Unwin, eight each. We should have expected 
Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen and Methuen and Co., to 
have had more exhibits than six and seven respectively, but 
those who care enough for artistic printing to have watched 
the course of book-production during recent years will not 
be surprised at the comparative poverty of the contributions 
from some of the oldest firms of publishers. 

Turning now to the printers, we find that Messrs, R. 
and R. Clark head the list with forty-two exhibits; the 
Chiswick Press and Messrs, Ballantyne tying for second 
place with thirty-six apiece; the Clarendon Press coming 
fourth with twenty-eight (excluding Bibles); and Messrs. 
T. and A. Constable fifth with twenty-two. By some 
chance the present writer has never had a book of his 
printed by Messrs. Ballantyne and Co., but to all the other 
firms (as well as to Messrs, Clay, who show seventeen 
books, and Messrs. Clowes, who show twelve) he owes 
debts of gratitude, and it would be pleasant to dilate on 
their respective excellences. The predominance of Messrs. 
Clark comes rather as a surprise; but for abundance of 
type, excellent ‘ reading,’ and classic neatness they and the 
Clarendon Press are splendid rivals, just as anyone who 
wants a really beautiful page, with some originality in the 
building of it, must needs spin a halfpenny to decide 
whether he will ask the help of the Chiswick Press or of 
Messrs, Constable. Messrs. Clowes should have shown a 
volume of the British Museum Catalogue, and Messrs. 
Clay an early English Text Society book, with the faithful 
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reproduction of all the little twiddles in fifteenth-century 
manuscripts and types. Altogether British printing is a 
very pleasant subject to think on, and it is good to have 
the evidence of this catalogue that it is being shown to due 
advantage. 

In saying that the Paris Exhibition does not appeal 
much to bookish people, we had forgotten for the moment 
that an International Congress of Librarians is to be held 
in connection with it on August 20th to 23rd. The 
programme of the discussions is drawn up on familiar 
lines, but with M. Léopold Delisle as its president the 
Congress cannot fail to be interesting. 

Germany is enjoying its exhibition and celebrations 
during the present month, for the ‘ soojahrige Geburts- 
Feier Johann Gutenbérgs’ begins on June 23rd with the 
opening of the Typographical Exhibition in the rooms of 
the Castleat Mainz. Sunday, the 24th, is to be given up 
to a cantata, the unveiling of a Gutenberg memorial, and 
a ‘Commers’ in the Townhall. On Monday comes the 
‘Great Historical Procession’ and a ‘ Kosttimfest;’ on 
Tuesday talk of the Gutenberg Museum, and visits to 
Bingen and Eltville—altogether a very pleasing pro- 
gramme. Towards the Museum the Town Council of 
Mainz and the Hesse Darmstadt Government have each 
promised £1,250, and further contributions are invited. 

From the figures quoted in the new volume of Mr. 
Luther S. Livingston’s ‘ American Book-Prices Current, 
which has just reached England, it would seem that a 
good trade might be done by transporting Kelmscott Press 
books to and from America. Up to September last the 
‘Golden Legend’ had never sold in England for more 
than ten guineas, nor the ‘ Recuyell’ above £7 175. 64., 
in America they respettively attained to no less than £27 
and £21, while a ‘ Keats,’ for which the English maximum 
was {27 10s5., went for £42. On the other hand the 
‘ Herrick,’ which fetches £20 in England, has never 
touched half this price in America, and on one occasion 
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was knocked down at eighteen dollars; the ‘ Psalmi 
Penitentiales’ again, worth £5, and ‘ Savonarola,’ worth 
£11 10s. in England,in America have sold for 6°50 dollars 
and 23 dollars, or less than half the English prices. The 
sums quoted are, of course, partly due to the usual hazards 
of the auction-room; but it is certainly surprising that 
three books should have sold in America for £9 10s. which 
in England have fetched £36 tos., and three in England 
have sold for £46 which in America have fetched £90. 

One point in library literature which is certainly com- 
mendable is the readiness with which a good idea passes 
from one country to another. Mr. Slater’s ‘ Book Prices 
Current ’ was speedily imitated in America by Mr. Living- 
ston and in France by M. Dauze. Dr. Poole’s ‘ Index to 
Periodicals’ inspired Miss Hetherington to her useful 
labours in England (we are glad to note that her ninth 
volume is to appear this month), and in Germany the 
‘Bibliographie der deutschen Zeitschriften-Litteratur,’ of 
which the fourth half-yearly volume (January-June, 1899), 
edited and published by Herr Felix Dietrich, lies before 
us, in accuracy and completeness has attained the very 
highest standard. A feature in the ‘ Bibliographie’ is the 
great mass of specialist periodicals which it comprises; 
altogether 931 reviews, magazines, etc., are indexed, and 
the system adopted is admirable in its clearness and 
economy of space. 

The catalogue of the Inglis sale, which is to take place 
this month, will re-awaken interest in book-auctions, which 
have been unusually dull this year, the Peel sale being es- 
pecially disappointing. Meanwhile book-lovers have been 
consoling themselves with the wonderfully elaborate cata- 
logue recently published by Mr. Voynich. To talk of 
books in a catalogue while they are still for sale would be 
unsportsmanlike, but the note ‘ sold to Mr. Quaritch’ (who 
bought, we believe, for a customer) leaves us free to speak 
of the Malermi Bible (‘ Biblia uulgare historiata’) printed 
at Venice ‘ per maestro Guiglielmo da trino de Monferato 
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nominato Anima mia’ in 1493. Everyone who cares for 
Venetian woodcuts knows the Malermi Bible, printed by 
Giovanni Ragazzo for Lucantonio Giunta in 1490, of 
which the British Museum at last succeeded in procuring 
a copy a year or two ago. But this ‘ Biblia historiata’ is 
quite different, and had never been heard of until, by one 
of those extraordinary chances which seem only to happen 
in book-land, two copies were discovered in Italy in the 
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same month, one of which was secured by Mr. Voynich, 
and the other for the already rich colleétion of the Duc de 
Rivoli, or rather, as Mr. Voynich ought now to have called 
him, the Prince d’Essling. By Mr. Voynich’s kindness 
we show here two of the little cuts from this 1493 Bible, 
the murder of Abel, and Jacob bringing the savoury meat 
to Isaac. By way of comparison we give also, from our 
own stores, the 1490 cut of the murder of Abel, and, 
greatly reduced, the cut from the Cologne Bible of 1480, 
rom which the artist of 1490 clearly took the arrange- 
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ment of his design. A comparison of these and other 
cuts makes it reasonably clear that the‘ Anima mia’ edition 
was put on the market as a rival to that of Giunta, from 
which its main features are taken. The earlier cuts, as 
these here shown, are all good, but in the later books the 
work degenerates, perhaps from competitive, we may 
almost call it piratical, haste. Still, this newly-discovered 
1493 edition is a fine volume, and a notable addition to 
the series of Venetian illustrated books. 

Our mention of the colleétion of the Prince d’Essling 











FROM THE MALERMI BIBLE OF 1490. 


reminds us that one of the points which Mr. Wheatley 
raises in his interesting article on the Museum Rules, 
the form to be adopted for the names of peers, must 
have troubled the brains of most cataloguers in large 
libraries. As regards the names of royal dukes, the 
present writer’s sympathies are wholly with him, but as 
regards other peers it seems impossible to avoid hard cases 
on any system except an eclectic one, and even the 
eclectic cataloguer would often find himself puzzled to 
know whether the title, or the original name is likely to 
prevail. Lord Beaconsfield, for instance, as a politician is 
probably most often spoken of by his title, but in reckon- 
ing over our nineteenth-century novelists, the author of 
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‘Coningsby ’ would surely be thought of as Disraeli. By 
way of a counterpart to Mr. Wheatley’s hard cases, it is a 
fair retort to ask who would talk of the ‘ Essays’ of 
Viscount St. Albans, or of the delightful letters of the 
third Lord Orford? To the cataloguer the best argu- 
ment in favour of Panizzi’s rule is that it gives less 
trouble than the other systems, while users of catalogues 
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may be asked to acquiesce in it as preserving a pleasant 
continuity in the case of old friends. A younger genera- 
tion naturally thinks of Richard Monckton Milnes as 
Lord Houghton, but his contemporaries knew him well as 
Milnes, and might not have appreciated the sudden trans- 
portation of the entries under that name to another part 
of the catalogue, just as nowadays to look for the works 
of Sir John Lubbock under Avebury would require some 
intelleétual alertness. Moreover, the son of Monckton 
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Milnes wrote a pretty volume of verse as Lord Houghton, 
and has since become Earl of Crewe. If it taxes a reader’s 
knowledge to look for the Earl of Crewe under Milnes, 
at least father and son are kept together, the change of 
title involves no serious alteration or reprinting in the 
catalogue, and no cross-references have to be disturbed. 
But the hard cases remain, and must remain, in the cata- 
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logues of all libraries which last long enough to witness 
the rise and fall of great families, and the bestowal of old 
titles on new men. 
{=\The following note reached us just too late for our last 
number ; but, as far as we know, no summary of Mr. Dix’s 
paper has yet appeared in England, and informationas to Irish 
printing is too scanty for any news of it to be neglected : 
‘ At a meeting of the Royal Irish Academy, held on the 
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26th of February, Count Plunkett communicated a paper 
by Mr. E. R. McC. Dix on the earliest Dublin journals, 
The paper dealt principally with some interesting dis- 
coveries made by Mr. Dix among the valuable seventeenth- 
century tracts in Worcester College Library, Oxford, 
The earliest of these is a single number of a weekly journal 
printed and published in Dublin by W. Bladen, the State 
Printer, in 1659. This number contains an account of a 
Cromwellian Convention held in Dublin in that year. 
Photographs of four pages of this unique copy were ex- 
hibited. The communication further dealt with the" find” 
of fifteen or sixteen numbers of another weekly journal, 
the “ Mercurius Hibernicus,” printed and issued in Dublin 
at the end of the year 1662 and the beginning of 1663 by 
John Crook, State Printer. This journal contained 
English and foreign news, and—unlike the earlier paper— 
some advertisements, These journals are eight-page quartos, 
They are believed to have hitherto escaped the attention of 
bibliophiles. It was generally assumed that with “ Pue’s 
Occurrences,” 1725, Irish journalism began, until Sir John 
T. Gilbert made known Robert Thornton’s “ Dublin 
News Letter” of 1685. 

‘On the motion of Count Plunkett, the paper was re- 
ferred to the Council of the Academy for publication.’ 

We may note that the second instalment of Mr. Dix’s 
chronological summary of Irish printing in the seventeenth 
century appeared some little time ago, and may still be 
obtained from Mr. Bertram Dobell. 

The movement in favour of an investigation into the 
durability of the leather used in bookbinding has resulted 
in the appointment of a Special Committee by the Society 
of Arts. The Committee met for the first time on 
May 3rd, under the chairmanship of Lord Cobham, 
among those present being Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, Mr. 
Cockerell, Mr. Davenport, Miss Prideaux, Mr. Steele, 
and Mr. Zaehnsdorf, and representative leather merchants 
and chemical experts. Two Sub-Committees were ap- 
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pointed, one to present a Report on the scientific aspect 
of the question, the other to visit some of the chief 
libraries and ascertain to what extent the asserted de- 
terioration of leathers is a faét. This Committee has 
already visited the British Museum and the private library 
of Mr. Huth, soon, alas! to disappear from London. 

The mention of this Committee on Leathers reminds us 
of a very pretty booklet which has recently appeared : 
‘A Catalogue of Books bound by S. T. Prideaux between 
1890 and 1900, with twenty-six illustrations.’ Miss 
Prideaux is herself the publisher, and the colophon of her 
book states that ‘This Catalogue was printed by S. T. 
Prideaux and K. Adams in the Spring of 1900 at 37, 
Norfolk Square.’ Type, press-work, and the arrangement 
of the page are all admirable, and the twenty-six illustra- 
tions will certainly help to raise Miss Prideaux’ already 
high position among artistic bookbinders. Her work is 
always precise and well laid out, and some of the covers 
here figured, notably Plate 14 (‘ Love in Idleness’) and 
Plate 24 (‘Child Christopher”), show an unusual grace 
and lightness of touch. 

For the notice which follows these ‘ notes’ readers are 
indebted to Mr. Weale. The series is one which certainly 
deserves all possible success. 

A. W. Potrarp. 


CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
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r— JHE ‘Société des Etudes Historiques’ of 
AS Nes Paris has undertaken the publication of a 
at RO series of critical bibliographies. Four of 
i, these, as also an Introduction by Mr. F. 
We Funck-Brentano, have already appeared. 
PLA They will, I think, meet a want which is 
making itself felt more and more every year. This pro- 
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gressive nineteenth century has seen a marvellous change 
in the facilities afforded to authors for the production of 
their works; we easily recognize the great advantage 
arising therefrom; much that is of value is thus preserved 
for posterity which, under the adverse circumstances of a 
former age, would needs have been left unprinted; but 
there is also this drawback, that a good deal of rubbish 
sees the light, and in a busy age like the present it is a 
great boon to have some means of distinguishing the good 
from the bad. The number of works now published is 
enormous, and is ever on the increase. In 1811 the 
National Library at Paris added but 2,000 books to its 
store, while now it is yearly increased by over 60,000 
volumes, In 1898 over 100,000 were acquired by the 
Library of the British Museum. The ‘ Académie des 
Sciences’ of Paris prints annually about 5,000 memoirs, 
articles, and notices. There are some 6,000 societies in 
the world which publish memoirs, and it has been calcu- 
lated that these amount together to an annual total of 
600,000. If we turn to bibliographies of any particular 
subject we may well be amazed at the revelation thereby 
afforded. Mr. Stein’s catalogue of publications on Joan 
of Arc enumerates over 12,000, while M. Paul Otlet 
mentions a specialist who has gathered together over 3,000 
books and articles on one particular disease of the eyes. 
In both general catalogues and special bibliographies the 
title of each book, no matter how good or how worthless, 
is inscribed alike. The student wishing to read up any 
subject is simply bewildered at the mass of literature of 
the existence of which these inform him without affording 
any indication as to which are the best works and articles 
relative thereto. Now this is precisely what the new series 
is intended to do, 

The Society will intrust the bibliographies to specialists, 
and they will be issued as separate pamphlets, which can 
be classed in whatever manner may appear most con- 
venient to the purchaser, The lines laid down by the 
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Society are not too rigid; owing to the diversity of sub- 
jects, each bibliographer will be allowed a good deal of 
liberty, provided that he confines himself to mentioning 
only such books and articles as are useful or interesting to 
consult, with brief critical notes on the merits, defeéts, and 
charaéter of the principal works. As the undertaking is 
an international one, the authors will be left free to draw 
up the bibliographies intrusted to them in the language 
they prefer. This is only reasonable, for anyone wishing 
to study the literature or the constitution of any particular 
country must necessarily know the language of that 
country; a bibliography, therefore, of works on the 
History of Paris should be in French; on the reign of 
Henry VIII., in English; on German poetry, in German. 
The size of each bibliography will vary considerably, 
according to the importance of the subject; thus, of those 
issued, that on Bossuet fills thirty-one pages, that on 
F, Schubert only seven; whilst some of those in prepara- 
tion, such as the Reign of Louis XIV., Greek and Latin 
Numismatics, Education in Great Britain and her Colonies, 
will certainly require a much larger number. 

It is an everyday occurrence to meet with books and 
articles quoting as authorities works containing errors 
which have been long ago refuted in articles or reviews of 
the existence of which the writer was not cognizant. If 
this series succeeds, such oversights will Cicume in- 
excusable. 

W. H. James Wea ce. 
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Wee) HE Paris Exposition is doubtless of greater 

X Wes) significance, because more accessible, to the 
PSA] INAS English librarian than to the American. 
The American Library Association has sent 
(AY to Paris an interesting and creditable ex- 





in narrow compass the representative work that is being 
done in the various types of libraries in all sections of the 
country. There is an attractive pictorial display of library 
buildings, interiors as well as exteriors, many of them 
showing the rooms full of people and in actual working 
order. Memorial buildings erected by wealthy men which 
form so important an element in library success here, are 
given special prominence. There is a separate exhibit of 
Andrew Carnegie’s illustrating library gifts, now aggre- 
gating $10,000,000. Every English librarian visiting 
Paris this summer will be richly repaid for devoting at 
least three or four days to a careful study of this exhibit. 
Such study will give a very fair idea of the spirit and 
methods of the best library work in the United States 
which is related in a very direct and vital way to library 
work in Great Britain. The advantage of examining the 
exhibit will be enhanced by the opportunity of talking 
with the American librarian in charge, from April to June, 
Mr. Joseph Le Roy Harrison, librarian of the Atheneum, 
Providence, R.I.; from June to September, Miss Mary 
Wright Plummer, director of Pratt Institute Library, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. A full account of the exhibit may be 
read in ‘ The Library Journal’ and in ‘ Public Libraries’ 
for March, 1900, A descriptive outline in English, 
French, and German, has been prepared for distribution at 
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Paris. While the exhibit represents the energy and cor- 
dial co-operation of American librarians, its successful 
preparation is largely due to the executive force and 
infinite patience with details of Miss Florence Wood- 
worth of the New York State Library. 

The 22nd annual meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation is held this year at Montreal, Canada, June 6th 
to 12th. It is a pleasure to accept the invitation of 
the Governors of McGill University for our first meeting 
in the Dominion, thus recognizing our close relationship 
to our English neighbours. Indeed, Mr. James Bain of 
Toronto, and Mr. C. H. Gould of Montreal are regular 
attendants and honoured members of our association. 
The most distinétive feature of the meeting, so far as 
announced, is an entire session given to library work for 
children. 

In the death of Mr. Albert W. Whelpley, February 
igth, the Cincinnati Public Library has lost a librarian 
devoted to its interests, a book lover, and a man of un- 
usual affability and fineness of spirit. He is succeeded by 
Mr. N. D. C. Hodges. Mr. Hodges is a graduate of 
Harvard University, class of 1874, studied at Heidelberg, 
was connected editorially with the periodical ‘Science’ for 
eleven years, and for the past two years has been one of 
the staff of the Harvard University Library. 

The private library of the late Dr. W. F. Poole was 
sold in Boston, May gth and roth. Dr. Poole, who is 
most widely known in connection with his index to 
periodical literature, leaves a reputation which helps to 
sustain the typical American librarian against the charge 
that he is an administrator but not a scholar. The cata- 
logue of Dr. Poole’s library is a most interesting docu- 
ment showing the line of his interests and of his historical 
writing. It is strongest in books and pamphlets on biblio- 
graphy, New England witchcraft, and history of the 
Middle West. An original broadside of the ‘ Ordinance 
of 1787’ is the most valuable number. 
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Congress has upheld in a very practical way the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Herbert Putnam as librarian of Con- 
gress by enlarged appropriations for the library which 
allow a material increase in the staff and double the book 
fund. Mr. Putnam will go abroad about the middle of 
June in the interest of the library. 

The free library already established in our new Philip- 
pine possessions is an interesting illustration of the grow- 
ing prevalence of the idea that the state should secure to 
its citizens not only the right to ‘life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,’ but the free use of as many books 
as they want toread. This first free library of the Philip- 
pines, situated at Manila, is intended as a memorial to our 
soldiers who lost their lives in the Spanish-American War. 
Captain R. P, Leary, Governor of the island of Guam, in 
his official report to the United States Government, urges 
that a good library be sent out with other supplies. 

The commonwealth of Massachusetts, our earliest and 
strongest library centre, reports with pardonable pride 
that since the spring town meetings only three towns out 
of 353 in the state are without free libraries. The Nan- 
tucket (Mass.) Atheneum Library, which was made free 
only a few weeks since, has doubled its circulation. This 
is the usual experience, and for that reason the various 
forms of the subscription libraries are dying out with the 
spread of free libraries, surviving only in large cities. 


Sacome CuTLer Faircui_p. 
































